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You Can Learn As We 
As Earn 


You_seek competent, experienced help with your writing? You have no money to 
waste? Here is my advice: 


Don’t spend your money on me unless you can think of your writing not only as a 
business which will earn money but also as an art which may bring you repute. I know 
the plot formulas for the pulps and can give you hot editorial tips for the pin money quick 
checkies but I refuse to be satisfied with this or to allow you to be. I think of the first sale 
as the first step in the career of an artist. I build literary careers. If you spend your 
money on me, you spend it for a serious consideration of yourself as a future writer of 
respectable stories and novels as well as of that first sale. I act as agent for writers enrolled 
with me for study but I am first of all a literary analyst and teacher and counselor to scribes 
who are going places. 


During the past month, in our literary reviews, I’ve been giving my ideas and prac’ices 
in helping writers. Mr. Leech, Editor of The Forum, asked me to write for a com'ng issue 
a comment on an article he is printing soon in which a New York literary agent lambasts 
all writers. In the June 29th issue of The Saturday Review of Literature I have another 
rather lengthy letter, written to clear up the confusions in an article on “Short Story 
Schools,’ by Jonathan Leonard in the June 8th issue of the same magazine. Mr. Leonard 
himself a writer of big time stories, stated that there seem to be two literary critics helping 
writers who, writers generally admit, know their business. Both, he stated, are ex-editors of 
important magazines. Here is the guts of my letter in the Saturday Review: 


Fifteen years spent, in college and out, studying the problems of 
writers on the make have taught me this: the only things that can be 
taught a creative writer are, in the order of importance, facts and figures 
about the publishing business, self-discovery (helping a writer to find 
his metier—which is often a painful shift from what you haven't got 
and like to what you have got and don’t like) and literary technique 
(chiefly helping the student to see that technique is anything but 
“mechanical” as Mr. Leonard thinks). 


The authors of three best sellers and one of the most important staff writers of The Satur- 
day Evening Post, whose name is a household word in this country, all of whom I have helped, 
tell me they will be very glad to answer any letters directed to them asking their opinions of 
Thomas H. Uzzell as the Big Push for the struggling writer. And there are many others. 
Uzzell alumni these days will be found on the contents pages of all our important magazines. 
If you know how to select a literary adviser and can work, you may be there, too. 


My charge for an analysis of your manuscript with constructive friendly advice is $5 
up to 5,000 words and a dollar a thousand above that. Send for my pamphlet, “How I Work 
With Writers.”” Your questions will be answered in a personal letter. 

My own magazine for writers, THE BLUE PENCIL, contains helpful articles on fiction 
writing and literary shop-talk. Boners by well-known writers who should know better aie 
featured in the “Ash Can” department. Single copies, fifteen cents; one-year’ subscription 
(twelve issues) $1.00. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor, Collier’s Weekly. Author “Narrative Technique,” and hes 
Author stories in Saturday Evening Post, Story Hits,” published by Harcourt, Brace . 
Woman’s Home Companion, Collier’s, etc. Special lecturer on fiction writing, Come 
Article in July Scribner’s is to be reprinted University, University of Missouri, and 
in Readers’ Digest. coming winter) New York University. 


342 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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FROM FAILURE TO SUCCESS 


VIA A FREE COUPON 





“Hi Bob! You’re looking prosperous 2. “Tom .... you’re looking at one 3. “How come? . . . You weren’t hav- 
2 . Old Uncle ’erbert mention of fortune’s favorite children. Three ing any luck at all.” 
will?” stories accepted within a month.” 


vi 
Peyurnes 


4“... 01 clipped the coupon and 5. “Touch Control on the New Royal 6. ‘Enough said . . . my Royal Port- 
mailed it in.” Portable is marvelous. Words and able dealer has a customer already on 
ideas seemed to fly all over the place.”” the way.” 


ROYAL INVITES YOU To TRY THE NEW ROYAL PorRTABLE 
IN YOUR OWN HOME FREE! 


What could be a fairer way to “get to know” a 
typewriter than to use it right in the comfort of 
your own home? And that’s the proposition 
Royal makes to you! You are invited to try the 
new Royal Portable with Touch Control. If you 
are not entirely satisfied . . . sure it is the easiest, 
fastest writing machine you’ve ever used—return 
It No questions will be asked. You are posi- 
tively under no obligation whatsoever to buy. Go 
to your nearest Royal Portable dealer or fill out 
the coupon below. 


FILL OUT—MAIL AT ONC 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Park Avenue, New York City. Dept. WD-835. 


(1) Please send me literature describing the complete 
line of Royal Portable Typewriters. 


(2) Quote trade allowance on my Typewriter, 


Serial Number against the purchase of 
a NEW Royal Portable with TOUCH CONTROL. 





WITH TOUCH CONTROL *** Touch control 


makes the new Royal Portable instantly adaptable 
to every finger pressure. It makes Royal the type- 
writer the whole family can use equally well. 
It helps to get ideas down on paper easier— 
clearer, faster! Built for a lifetime of service. 
Only $49.50. Convenient monthly payments, if 
desired. 





State 


LT 


Py Writer’s Digest. 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co, Monthly 
-00 the year. Vol. 15. No. 9. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 








Sells two more stories .. . 


“Perhaps you will be interested to 
learn that I have just sold two 
more stories. One of these was 
to Blue Book; the other to True 
Detective Mysteries. I feel quite 
encouraged, for I consider both 
these magazines a step in advance 
of the ones I have sold to for- 
merly.”’ 
DarrELt E. Jorpan, 

P. O. Box 277, Friendship, N. Y. 





What makes 


a SALABLE Story? 


NE good idea (how many fine ideas have died 

in your mind this year?) or one interesting 
experience, plus the ability and NERVE to write 
it. Nerve is capitalized, because lack of nerve— 
lack of confidence—is the steel chain that fetters 
many a natural-born writer to some dull, uncon- 
genial task. “Maybe I haven’t got it in me” brings 
many a potential best-seller to a premature close. 
Ability without enterprise seldom finds its target. 
Have you ever noticed that every year scores of 
young men graduate from the newspaper profes- 
sion into the ranks of successful writers? Why? 
Most newspaper men know that writing “salable 
stuff” is no dark and mysterious secret. Day after 
day, they write—and write. The very nature of 
their calling crowds their minds with ideas. Their 
copy is painstakingly corrected and criticized—by 
experts. Occasionally, friendly (or threatening) 
advice is thrown in. And gradually, fewer and 
fewer corrections are necessary. Astonishing how 
quickly an intelligent man can learn to write by 
writing. 


An inspiring reproduction of 
a big-city newspaper office 


The Newspaper Institute of America has perfected a 
course of training based on the New York Copy-Desk 
Method. The essence of this method is to start and keep 
you writing in your own home, on your own time. Your 
work is watched, edited and guided just as if you were 
working for a big metropolitan daily. Experienced New 
York newspaper men are in direct charge of your instruc- 
tion. Working on definite assignments . . . talking things 
over (by mail) with old-timers . . trying, failing—then 
succeeding . . writing, writing, writing . . a man soon 
finds himself and his confidence through the N. I. A. 

Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test will reveal your 
ability, gauge your possibilities—measure you exactly for 
the training you need. Send in the coupon and get it. 
Fill out and return it to us. Our editors will analyze it 
for you and tell you exactly what it shows. It’s free; 
there’s no obligation. Send the coupon now. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York. 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest—August. 


Mr. 
OPS etb-CcaeeeRneineee badwe ehbk Ss rien eee a eer 
Miss 


MN. ule on ielsere rele SOE eoui.a hah mesee eed ahuebeoaien 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will 
call on you.) 7H225 
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Sir: 


You may print this brief letter if you wish to 
do so—for it is a tribute to a remarkable char. 
acter who has just passed out of the world of let- 
ters. I refer to Ray Long. 

In 1919 Ray Long sent Jack Boyle out to the 
Utah State prison to interview Warden George 
A. Storrs, who was one of the early advocates of 
the new penology. I was at that time a “lifer” 
there. When Jack arrived I had been in and at 
the prison for fifteen years. For four years I 
had been writing for publication. At that particu. 
lar time I was private secretary to the then new 
warden. 

It was my privilege to show Jack Boyle over 
the grounds, and to explain in detail the workings 
of the “new penology.” And Jack then wrote 
an article, “Good Men for Bad”-—with myself 
as the central figure—which article Ray Long 
published in the May, 1920, issue of Cosmopolitan. 
After that I carried on quite a correspondence 
with both Ray Long and Jack Boyle. 

In September, 1920, I was released from that 
place. Today—-several years since my “Up From 
the Death Cell” and other stories and many arti- 
cles were printed and (perhaps by now) forgotten 
—my son and daughter are preparing to enter 
high school, and I am in circumstances wherein 
there is found a goodly measure of happiness. 

Ray Long just now lies dead in California. 
The Why of his untimely end I do not know. 
For several years Jack Boyle’s body has been in 
a practically unmarked grave in Portland, Oregon. 
Truly, life is queer—and it is tragic. But let all 
who have read Boyle’s entertaining stories in Red 
Book, Cosmopolitan and other magazines, be sure 
that while passing this way he helped others in 
more ways than one. And I need not remind 
those of the writing world concerning the sterling 
qualities of heart of the truly great editor, Ray 
Long. He has been instrumental in starting many 
an aspiring writer on the road to reasonable suc- 
cess and average human happiness—which is, as 
known to those in this writing game, something 
worthy of comment. 

J. McPuerson SHOCKLEY. 


Owensville, Mo. 


After ten years of newspaper work, Ray Long 
became an editor (Hampton’s Magazine) in 1910 
and stayed one until 1931(Cosmopolitan). In his 
heyday he earned better than $150,000 a year, 
America’s highest paid salaried editor. He dis 
agreed with “W. R.” over salary, the I. Q. of 
Cosmo’s readers, and the current drift in reading 
tastes. He left to found Ray Long and Richard 
Smith where his old and now world famed con- 
tributors rallied round to assist him. He bought 
fiction “by ear” and had a great inherent story 
sense. 

One bright day he departed from his publishing 
officers to go to Tahiti and live out one of his 
own Cosmopolitan stories. 
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52 CHECKS FOR AUTHORS 


During June I sent 52 checks to my clients—smooth paper, 
pulp, literary and syndicate stories. Included in this number 
were four checks for “first” sales—for authors who had 
worked with me from two to six months. The preceding month 
I also made four “first” sales. 

What about YOU? Do you want to SELL your stories? If 
you are willing to do real work for definite markets—I think 
I can help you. If results mean anything, certainly your 
chances of success are much better if you work with me 
than if you seek help elsewhere, for last year I sold stories 
for 28 of the 32 writers who worked with me for four months 
or more, and no other group approached this record. 

Write me about your problems. And if you want—free— 
a valuable booklet on the technique of today’s fiction, enclose 
a 3c stamp for Short Story Fundamentals. Better, send a 
MSS for criticism. Fees: $3 for stories up to 2000 words; 
$5 for scripts from 2000 to 5000 words; $1 per thousand 
thereafter to 10,000. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


550 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK CITY 
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9 First Sales 


In June 


During the month of June we were able 
to send sales checks to 19 of our clients who 
had never sold before. During the first half 
of this year, we made sales for approximately 
65% of those writers who sent us their 
ENTIRE output for a period of three months 
or more ... exclusive of authors for whom 
we sell regularly. 


Can you compete with writers who are continuously 
and competently presented to editors—and AT THE 
RIGHT TIME? Our sales 
to well known markets de- 
pend upon daily and even 
hourly contacts and calls. 
Many new magazines 
come to us months before 
making an announcement 
to the public. In all prob- 
ability, your work would 
be suitable for these mag- 
azines, but, suitable or 
not, you cannot make 
material is presented to editors 

















sales unless your 
when they want it. 

Writing and marketing are two separate activities. 
Your job is writing. Ours is contacting, selling, criti- 
cizing—for you .. . one why our clients 
appear regularly in quality and smooth magazines 
like FORUM, SATURDAY EVENING POST, LIBERTY, 
COSMOPOLITAN, and AMERICAN MERCURY; 
pulps like ARGOSY, LOVE STORY, SNAPPY and 
THRILLING DETECTIVE; juvenile, health and sport 
periodicals; the syndicates, and, of course, the book 
field. 

Have your sales been what you believe they should 
be? Our assistance—in marketing and editing—may 
be what you need. We have no courses or collab- 
orations to sell; our individualized criticisms, which 
account for a good percentage of our sales, are the 
sort that have drawn unqualified praise from SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST authors and new writers alike; 
criticisms that have enabled many authors now selling 
regularly to break into print. 

Let us help you as we are helping others. Send in 
your manuscripts now, or write for fuller information 
about our service. Always remember that you may 
resubmit your material free of charge; and from our 
ten per cent sales commission, American and foreign, 
we refund your NOMINAL INITIAL FEES: On all 
stories, articles, books, and plays, $1 for each 2,000 
words, up to 6,000 words; 50c per thousand words 
thereafter, up to 50,000 words; over 50,000 words, $25 
for any length. Poems, 50c each. These fees—all you 
ever pay—cover the exhaustive criticism and market- 
ing service upon which our agency has established its 
reputation. 


International Publishing 


® 
Service Co. 
(Affiliated with Carlyle House, Publishers) 


307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


reason 
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While there he wrote to the editor of the 
Dicest: “I was surprised to find that there should 
be any curiosity about my visit here; but since 
there seems to be, I hope you do me the fayor 
as one editor to another, of refusing to satisfy it 
I like Tahiti so well I have leased a plantation, 
The life here is ideally comfortable. It’s not at 
all the vagabond existence that O’Brien and 
Andrews pictured. 

“Had I gone to Europe there would have been 
no curiosity at all. But the minute one mentions 
South Seas, those who don’t understand think of 
Gaugin and Keable. This is one place which 
hasn’t felt the depression, a place where yoy 
seldom ever hear the word mentioned. Isn’t that 
an ideal place to be?” 

Returning from the Society Islands, Ray Long 
took a job with Columbia, and then Fox. Photo. 
play hired him with considerable fan fare to be 
its editor, and then with its sale, Long was trans- 
ferred to other Macfadden magazines. Shortly 
after, Bill Lengel, the man Long had trained 
was instrumental in Long’s appointment as West 
Coast editor for Liberty. 

During the few months preceding his suicide, 
Long was bereft of the satellites, the magnificently 
appointed offices, and the well deserved glory that 
had always attended him. Prospective motion 
picture employers with whom he was dickering 
made him feel as though he were a has been. 

The disease that kills all editors, “being dated,” 
had begun its cancerous work on Ray Long when 
“W. R.” let him go. 

Greater than Long or any of its editors, Cos- 
mopolitan continued to expand. The magazine, 
and the writers that he had built with the strength 
of his own good sense continued to grow, while 
Long, watching from the sidelines, slowly dimmed. 
It was a hard sight for a sensitive man.—Ed. 


Sir: 


I have been writing for business papers for 
more than 25 years and this is the first instance 
when I have felt impelled to complain against an 
editor or publisher. But it is not the first time that 
complaint has been made against Mr. Meyers or 
The National Laundry Journal. Such a complaint 
was dealt with through the columns of The Au- 
thor & Fournalist a few years ago—before Mr. 
Haggerty came to the National Laundry Journal, 
however. At that time I came to the defense of 


‘Mr. Meyers and the Journal, vouching for their 


courtesy and promptness. Now, I fall a victim 
the same species of neglect that other writers 
then complained of. I still await report and re- 
mittance covering the period from May 1, 1932 
to January 1, 1935. : 

The fact that in the course of 25 years of writ- 
ing for scores of editors and journals in which I 
have done something like of $100,000 worth of 
work for them, and have not lost $200 and have 
not previously complained to a writer’s publica- 
tion, speaks for itself as to whether I am prone to 
be too exacting. 


ARTHUR STREET, 


LEONARD, STREET AND DEINARD, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Able lawyer and trade journalist Street has 
a just complaint. 

Are there any more on The National Laundry 
Journal ?—Editor. 
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Sir: 

I wish to extend my thanks to your splendid 
magazine for all that it has done for me. It 
helped me in the sale of my first short story, and 
that I have been writing only since the first of 
this year. 

I should also like to take this opportunity of 
praising Miss Amita Fairgrieve. If there were 
more editors like her, I feel sure we new writers 
would get better breaks. With her helpful sug- 
gestions, and a few pats on the head, I have been 
geatly encouraged. My first story is to appear in 
one of the July issues of All-Story. 

Fate SIMMONS, 
Box 594, 
Granville, Ohio. 


Sir: 

Thank you for “The Writing World,” by David 
8. Hampton, in the June issue of the Dicest. I 
do hope all enjoy reading it as I have. I know 
from my professional experience that a writer of 
sich a column runs short of personal items about 
authors, and I hope readers will send in bits of 
literary news, thereby making “The Writing 
World,” even more broad in scope. 

May I suggest that Mr. Hampton extend such 
an invitation to readers in ‘The Writing World”? 

CHARLES SMITH, 
237 E. Eighth Avenue, 
Roselle, N. J. 


How about it Dave? Do you want to develop 
more pipe lines ?>—Ed. 


Sir: 

Is a magazine calling itself WriTerR’s DIGEST 
going to let even a beginner get away with a sen- 
tence like this? “For we average beginners I be- 
lieve our best bet is to write juvenile stories.” (Be- 
ginning of first paragraph on Page 37 of June, 
1935 issue from article, “On My Way” by C. 
Frank Lyen.) Please tell Mr. Lyen that a few 
tules of grammar are also useful to a beginner. 

Mrs. K. L. WASHBURN, 


Forest Home, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Sr: 


We offer forty-five dollars in cash prizes. The 
first prize will be twenty-five dollars ; second prize, 
twelve dollars ; third prize, eight dollars. In addi- 
tion to this twelve one year subscriptions to the 
Bookfront will be given to the writers of the twelve 
following best stories. All cash winning stories will 
be published, giving their authors an opportunity 
{0 present their stories in print, an impetus that 

ould carry them on to continued success. 

We are looking for quality stories. The Book- 
front has widened its many features to include 
fiction, It is our purpose to publish stories of 
genuine merit and reader interest. Stories that 
will be a credit to our editorial policies and place 
the Bookfront in a high place in the descerning 
Public favor, 

A sample copy of the current issue containing 
the complete official rules and entry blank may be 
secured by sending 10c to the Bookfront, 119 East 
Eighth Street, Topeka, Kansas. 


RALPH SHAFFER, Jr., Editor, 
I Cover the Bookfront. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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BOOK AUTHORS 


Mari Sandoz, who has just received $5,000 as 
winner of the Atlantic Monthly non-fiction 
prize for 1935, came to us as a client a 
year ago. 

Whether you have completed your book or merely 
outlined it, we want you to know about our unusual 
facilities for book placement. Recent advances on 
royalties received by our clients were $500, $250, 
$200, $150 and $125. Many of these books were 
first sales. 

If your book is still in outline form, we may be able 
to help you in the actual writing. Send your synopsis 
—free of charge, if you wish. We shall advise you 
on the outline. 

Authors who have sold may submit their book manu- 
scripts free of charge to be handled on a ten per cent 
commission basis. If you have not sold, or if your 
book appears to need revision, our criticism will give 
you minute instruction for reworking it. That is one 
of the most important features of our service. 

We suggest you write to A. L. Fierst, who will 
handle your books personally. Whether or not you 
send in a manuscript, we shall be glad to learn of 
your particular problems and to advise you con- 
cerning them. 


International Publishing Service Co. 


(Affiliated with Carlyle House, Publishers) 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 


oom if You Write Poetry——= 


you will want to contribute to Poetry World, 
America’s most quoted verse monthly, sold 
by subscription only at $2 yearly. Send 
20c for sample copy. And if you have 
sufficient poems to make a book, you will 
want it published by Henry Harrison, called 
by the Deseret News (Salt Lake City) “the 
chief prince and benevolent god-father for 
most poets.” We have issued books by 
Mary Carolyn Davies, Clement Wood, 
Ralph Cheyney, Lucia Trent, Antoinette 
Scudder, Benj. Musser, and other distin- 
guished poets. 


HENRY HARRISON, Publisher, 430 Gth Ave., N. Y.C. 
THANKS! 


Your response the first two months was so gratifying, 
I am reducing my rates. Forty cents per thousand 
words now, including carbon, extra first and last 
pages. Each page proof read; minor corrections if 


desired. 
ELLIS IRVING CRONK 
57 Livingston Avenue, New Brunswick, N. J. 


We Conduct 
A MARKETING SERVICE 


For serious-minded writers, who have demonstrated that they can 
produce. If you are ready to graduate into the better-paying mar- 
kets, or feel that you should receive more for the type of work 
you are now selling, it will be to your advantage to contact a 
legitimate agency, such as ours. 

We retain 10% commission from sales and require 

a nominal handling charge on the work of non- 

professionals. Enclose return postage with script. 


WESTERN WRITERS’ BUREAU 
Suite 610-A, Hillstreet Bidg., Los Angeles, California 
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"GOOD NEWS!" 


—my mouth fairly hung open 
in surprise when got your 
letter saying you had sold my 
story—I congratulate your tire- 
less efforts — I’d never have 
done it myself—That’s the ad- 
vantage of having an agent— 
the good news was very pleas- 
; ing.—C. L. 

AGNES M. REEVE (Extract from letter July 1, ’35, 

Reader-Critic by C. L., Dayton, Ohio.) 


HOUSANDS of satisfied writers have ex 

pressed like sentiments during our many 

years in the field of Criticism, Revision, 
Typing, and Marketing of manuscripts for writers 
.... Are you receiving “good news" checks or 
bad news rejection slips? You, too, can avail 
yourself of our constructive assistance for 
writers! 

For a short time, we are extending the "Get 
Acquainted" offer. Just send ONE DOLLAR 
and return postage for a careful criticism of 
one prose manuscript of not over five thousand 
words and discover for yourself the true mean- 
ing of "constructive criticism"! 

And remember, we specialize on BOOK 
MANUSCRIPTS. Write today for details of our 





service . . . . Catalogue — just out — explains 
everything .. It's free! 

THE OLDEST WRITERS' SERVICE 
Dept. D Franklin, Ohio 


(Founded 1893 by James Knapp Reeve) 




































HOW MANY STORIES 
HAVE YOU SOLD? 


Thanks for the check for JACK LONG, and 
for the plugging you did in selling my stories 
up to now.—S. R. H. 

I received the check for IT’S ASMALL BRAVE 
WORLD .. . the suggestions you made were 
responsible for its sale to ESQUIRE.—J. A. E 


I am delighted with the sale of THIRD MATE. 
You certainly got a high rate . . . I pounded the 
editors for these years.—S. H. 


Your firm was one of the four recommended as 
1. B. 


a responsible agency by COLLIERS.—E. N. 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS 
WE WILL DO FOR YOU! 

If your stories have not sold—the chances 
are you need some help. Lots of writers do. 

Let’s get to work—we’ll tell you what’s 
wrong. That’s our business—helping writers 
write and rewrite—as well as selling! 

Send Us Your Stories, Novels, Books 

—WE SELL THEM OR TELL YOU WHY 

If you really want to sell your stories— 
we can help you! Send us one or more of 
your manuscripts today—let’s get started. 


Fee is very low and refunded on sale. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 W. 42nd Street New York City 












Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Sir: 

We have started a little theatre that is “catch. 
ing on” very well in this city. We have been 
using original scripts to date, but good original ma- 
terial is hard to find. We are now on the lookout 
for some good non-royalty plays. 

We are taking the liberty of inclosing one piece 
of publicity written by one of Pittsburgh’s first 
line critics. We think you may find it interesting, 
for as we understand it you are all play fans out 
there in Cincinnati. 

Kilbuck Theatre, 
1212 Western Avenue, N. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


George Siebel, Pittsburgh newspaper dramatic 
critic, wrote of Producer’s Green’s first attempt: 
“There are only 40 seats in the Kilbuck Theater. 
As in the theater at Bergen, Norway, where Ibsen 
was director for a year or two, one can cross the 
stage with only five steps. It isn’t the size of the 
stage that counts, but the size of the plays you 
put on. And Kilbuck Theater’s three little plays 
last night were of high quality, well presented. 
The production problems of stagecraft in a cellar 
have been ingeniously overcome.” 


We congratulate Robert Alan Green and wish 
him, and other Writer’s DiceEstT subscribers who 
are experimenting with amateur theatricals, the 
best of good fortune.—Ed. 


Sir: 

How about giving us more “dope” on the pub- 
lishing business? I mean things like “Mellow 
Drama” by Richard Sale-——May issue of the Di- 
GEST. 

S. N. Capay, 
5215 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Writer Richard Sale, selected by the Dicgst in 
its Year Book for 1935 as one of the eight writers 
brought forward last year, is now doing what most 
writers dream of doing. With his wife, Arlene, 
Mr. Sale is slowly meandering his way around the 
world picking up new ideas, new story material 
and staying in each place only as long as he likes. 
The next story about Publisher Max Felder is or- 
dered, and we hope, being written. Hey Dick! 
Wherever you are, did you hear that ?—Ed. 


Sir: 

Thank you for the publicity given some months 
ago to The American Cotton Grower. 

You have a wide circulation among writers, be- 
cause I have received manuscripts from every state 
in the Union and elsewhere. 

We have established rates for our publication, 
which for routine articles of 1c per word, with 
$3.00 each for illustrations used. On some articles 
requiring considerable research work of a special 
nature, we go as high as 3c per word. 

I might add that I am overbought and will 
not be in the market before September. 

STANLEY ANDREWS, Editor. 
535 Gravier St. 
New Orleans, La. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men _ throughout 
United States, Canada and writer’s colonies in a score 
of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with cash to cover 
for the September issue on or before August 14th. 
Rates 7 cents the word. 





AN “UNDERSTANDING FRIEND” is hard to find. I 
daim this distinction! Do you desire sensible, 
human counsel on personal problems? I invite your 
confidence. Others report amazing results. Special 
tems. Correspond with Carlos Leberman, Box 750, 
Buffalo, N. Y 


IF YOU KNOW WHAT YOU WANT, you can have it. 
Dynamic instruction for bettering every condition in 
your life for only $1.00 and if it takes your last 
dollar you will thank me. Dept. S., P. O. Box 305, 
Santa Cruz, California. 


NEAT WRITERS! Make money copying names for 
mail-order firms. Crippled, yet I make a good living 
at this work. Pay comes in advance. Send 25c 
(coin) for instructions and 100 markets. Riley, 
1210 West Adams, Los Angeles. 


BEGINNING WRITERS—Make money with your type- 
writer while learning to write. Plans $1.00. Box X-5. 


HANDWRITING RESEARCH STUDY. Detailed analy- 
sis of your handwriting, $1. Description of your 
traits and hidden ability talents. Richard Ross, 
1416 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. Literary inclined, 
sincere intellectuals, 21-35. Ed Mussall, 183 River- 
side, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DO YOU LACK CREATIVE STIMULUS? Complete 
details, 25c. Lueck, Iron Ridge, Wis. 


FOOL YOUR FRIENDS! Make them think you’re in 
Hollywood. Send your letters to me stamped. I'll 
mail them in Hollywood, 25c (coin) each. Riley, 
1210 West Adams, Los Angeles. 


FOR SALE—New Gagnon “Plot Genie.”” Money Order 
for only $7.00 gets it postpaid. Hazel Anderson, 
Centerville, S. Dak. 








DIAMOND RING, Ladies’, $5. Genuine, or money 
returned. State size. Box 146, Sausalito, Calif. 


DOLLARS IN NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. Make your 

scissors bring home the bacon. Concise, definite 
instructions. Your copy twenty-five cents. Sand 
Dune Sage, Mount Laguna, California. Box 84. 





POSTMARKS! Have your letters postmarked from 
a Battleship. Send letters stamped. Will be remailed 
from a Battleship, 25c (coin) each. Riley, 1210 
West Adams, Los Angeles. 


CALIFORNIA PERFUMED FLOWER BEAD NECK- 
LACES, $1.25. Mention color desired. Irvin, 604 
Pacific Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


YOUR SONG MANUSCRIPT:—100 New Process and 
market list $10.00. Pay and receive C. O. D. 10 
per $1.00. 820 W. Poplar St., Stockton, Calif. 


ONE DOLLAR will bring Biblical advice on your 
Problems from one who is a Bible student. T. 
Shubert, Bloomington, III. 


“EARN MONEY WRITING FOR NEWSPAPERS.” 50c. 
Newspaper List 50c. News Service Plan 25c. 
inkle Newspaper Service, Joplin, Mo. 


MEXICAN DIVORCES — 10 days — Free information. 
saternational Law Office, First National Bank Build- 
ing, El Paso, Texas. 
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SONGWRITERS: Now only $3.50 for a fine guaran- 
teed professional piano arrangement to your melody 
by on Healy (writer “Nevada Moon,” etc.), 
Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs. 


WRITERS! You’ve watched our service grow! Why? 
Guaranteed satisfaction! 
Writer’s Calendar, year around writer’s helper, $1.00. 
30 dramatic situations, 25c. 25 comedy situations, 
25c. New plotting scheme, 10c. Instructions and 
markets for making money with your camera, 25c. 
Author’s MSS record book, 25c. 
Order now, or send stamp for complete list. Ab- 
solute money-back guarantee! 
Emery Writers Service, 23 Adams St., Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. 
OCCUPATIONAL PROBLEMS? Confidential, Personal 
Service. Plain Stationery. Experienced Consultant. 
Send problem and one dollar. E. Smith, Box 112, 
Greenville, Michigan. 








SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily, send 25c for list 
and details. Writers Service, Box 413, Marlin, Tex. 





THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB was created in the spirit of 
service to reach the lonely everywhere. Box 434, 
Spokane, Washington. Enclose postage. 





ANY QUESTION FULLY ANSWERED about Norris 
Dam, T. V. A. or Tennessee Valley, $1.00. Dr. C. 
M. Capps, 219 Fretz Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn. 





WRITING A STORY around a news item. Complete 
sample synopsis 50c coin. Plot Ladder, 1121 S. 
Elgin, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





RIDDERHAND:—A semi-shorthand for busy persons 
who write. Easily learned, immediately usable. 
It’s remarkable! Saves hours of time. 2,960 
copies sold at $2.00 each; closing out remaining 40 
at $1.00 post-paid. Be quick. Cutler Publishers, 
107 South Tenth, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


STEPS AND SHORT CUTS in writing salable stories, 
a basic plot diagram 50c coin. Professionals’ creative 
system for originating countless salable plots with 
methods of analyzing published stories 50c. One 
complete sample story synopsis 50c. Plot Ladders, 
1121 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





SONGS — POEMS WANTED! Successful publishing 
list 25c. Songpoets Studio, 1026 Congress, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 


MONEY for clippings. Dime, stamp. K. Spitz, 225-36 
N. Seattle, Wash. 





WHIP YOUR MANUSCRIPTS into professional form. 
“Ten Rules for Amateur Writers and Contest 
Workers,” will do it. Enclose dime and stamp. 
Lloyd A. Sager, Perry, W. Va. 


LYRICS FOR YOUR MUSIC. Al H. Schweke, New 
Ulm, Texas. 

WANT PHOTOS of amusing epitaphs or unusual 
tombstones. If you can = clear snaps, write. 
I might know of something close by. W. Bethel, 
166 W. Van Buren, Chicago, IIl. 


N. Y. REPORTER, 32, ill health, camping rough in 
Organ mountains, N. Mexico, would like company. 
Inexpensive. Grub only. Box 958, El Paso, Texas. 


BEGIN WITHOUT FUNDS—If I can do it, you can. 
Initiative, ambition, talent essential. No quacks 
need reply. A new plan to build your own cas 
clientele, $1.00. E. Johnson, 801 Minter, Santa 
Ana, California. 


$50 REWARD GUARANTEES YOU against failure. 
Ten-cent book, “Key to Business Opportunities,” 
describes business. Aubrey Steinman, 289 Front 
St. (rear), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SONGWRITERS: Give your song the right start. Pro- 
fessional Collaboration. Wrightman Service, 222-W 
Davidson Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA—Beautiful, perfect 
volumes—indispensable to any writer. Exchange for 
anything practicable, useful. Box X-1. 
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SEE THE WORLD ON NOTHING! 
Manuscript “How I Wrote My 
World; $1, “How To Photograph Your Way 
Round the World’; Questions answered, $1. Also 
available: ARTICLES and 17,000 Photographs, 
EVERY conceivable subject, 20 DIFFERENT coun- 
tries. Buchler, 261, Goldhurst Terrace, London, 
England. 


Send $1 for 
Way Round the 





WHERE TO SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPT. 425 bona 
fide markets with detail requirements. 50e. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Burke’s Service, 214 Ninth 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 


RUGGED BOY. 
respondence. 
Fairfax, Ala. 


General education. Cor- 
John Medders, Box 256, 


Sentient. 
Propositions. 





SELL YOUR DRAWINGS, cartoons, designs. 
market bulletin, 20c coin. Art 
Missouri. 


WRITER’S PERSONAL CARDS. 
price, 50c per 100. 
Indiana. 


FREE—AMAZING—Utterly NEW-WAY to make $6.78 
daily with your typewriter. Lightning Speed Mfg. 
Company, Streator, Illinois. 


ALL WRITERS INTERESTED in appearing in new 
magazine please write, enclosing stamp. G. W. 
Sullivan, Jr., 601 North Fifth, Waco, Texas. 


BEST FOREIGN PLOTS 25c. Translations all 
languages. Arno Fouche, 1564 Broadway, New 
York City. 


FINE PLOT IDEAS — Five 
—— suggestions, $1. 
otter Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Sample 
ureau, Parkville, 


Illustrated. Lowest 
Kenneth Geiger, Michigan City, 











slepings plus lengthy 
F. R. Peterson, 642 E. 


WANTED—Female literary aspirant for collaboration. 
Lewis Godfrey, 1035 Brushton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





CLASSIFIED LISTS OF NAMES AND ADDRESSES 
you want. Larson, Box 285, Atwood, Kans. 


PUBLICITY, EXPLOITATION DIRECTOR available. 
Young. Formerly Paramount-Publix. References. 
CURT-ISON-THOMAS, c/o Billboard Magazine, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ONE HUNDRED DONT’S for Writers. Explanations. 
An invaluable guide in writing and selling short 
stories. $1.00. Roy Bass, 408 Sycamore Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PHOTOGRAPHS, SNAPSHOTS—hand-colored. 
50c. 5x7 and 
Dansville, N. Y. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER! An endless source of 
plot suggestions for short stories, short shorts, 
movies, etc. Compact and complete. 50c postpaid. 
Bluegrass Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 


PHOTOGRAPHS sell your copy, world-wide subjects 
about everything of uman __ interest. William 
Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y. 


8x10, 
under, 25c. Mrs. M. L. Dunton, 


WANTED! YOUR STORY. Producer wants to buy 
broadcasting rights. Original short stories and 


plays. Wide open for rejects. Unknown authors 
get same consideration as professionals. No inter- 
office politics. Staff readers get one dollar analysis 
fee. he producer gets unbiased service. You get 
honest consideration. Accepted manuscripts bought 
outright if author desires to sell. Any length story 
eligible. Send this ad and one dollar money order, 
together with stamped addressed return envelope 
with your story to: Electrical Transcription Editor: 
Air-O-Gram Radio Productions, Post Office Drawer 
500, Quincy, Mass. 


AMERICAN HOMEWORKER MAGAZINE — Three 
months, 25c. Year’s Big Mails of opportunities, 25c. 
Unusual profit sources, 10c. All, 50c. Bluegrass 
Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 


WRITE AND SELL manuscripts successfully! In- 
formation free! Peegee, Station H, New York. 


PROFESSIONAL SONG ARRANGEMENTS, Composing, 
Marketing. Ed. Madden, 1017 Danforth Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER FEA. 
TURE WRITING. With a battered typewriter, a 
two-dollar camera, and only an eighth-grade educa. 
tion, a stenographer discovers a fascinating and 
profitable pastime, and learns that one need not he 
an Irving Cobb or Ella Wheeler Wilcox to WRITE 
and SELL newspaper feature stories with photo. 


aphs. A practical, inepiring and decidedly helpful 
ooklet, 50c. Alfred Holden, Publisher, Forest Hill, 
Tennessee. 


ARTIST, EXPERIENCE, wants free lance assignment; 
with Publication and Advertising Agency. Cove 
Designing and Cartooning. Also illustrations fo 
Writer’s Stories. Write for samples. Garnet Bland, 
635 E. Elizabeth St., Detroit, Mich. 


PLOTS—ORIGINAL. Outline form. 2—25c. Juanita 
Cottom, Cherryville, Kansas. 

YOUNG MAN, interested in writing, wishes to travel 
abroad any time after September 1. Desires to go 
as companion or secretary. Guy E. Speakman, Box 
32, Liberal, Kansas. 

SPECIAL TO WRITERS! Fifty “Author & Jow. 

nalist” labels 25c this month. Neat and indispen- 

sable to every MSS envelope. First 100 replies get 

Newspaper list FREE. Send coin to Earle Stewart, 

200 Chamb of C ce, Minneapolis, Minn, 








NEW FRIENDS AMONG AUTHORS. Fresh slants 
on life in general. Congenial correspondents. Ace 
Club, Box 24, Cicero, Ill. 


YOUR PERSONAL planetary indications for one year 
—other valuable information about yourself. Ques. 
tions answered. Send name, date and place of birth 
with $3.00. Wilma Merker, 431 W. 22nd, New 
York City. 


WANTED—To contact publisher of any weekly pub- 
lished newspaper, to carry story of the late Miami 
real estate boom. J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N. W. 33rd 
St., Miami, Fla. 








QUESTIONS ANSWERED, in detail, about a7 
of California, by native son. One dollar. Nelson 
Harpold, Santa Paula, Calif. 





SUBSCRIBE TO: THE FALCON MAGAZINE—Arti- 
cles—Markets—formulas for Writers, Poets, Oppor- 
tunities. We publish stories, poems. Trial subscrip- 
tion (three issues), 25c. $1.00 yearly. 407 West 
State Street, Rockford, Illinois. 


USE the personal columns of Writer's 
DiceEst to buy and sell trade slan- 
guage terms. Do you know the dialect 
of any one trade? If so, several of the 
40,000 readers of the Dicest will be 
needing this information for a story or 
article. Advertise in the Personal Col- 
umns of the Dicest to buy or sell the 
trade terms you know, or want to know. 
Here are a few samples: 
RESTAURANT SLANG. Have worked as dish washer, 


short order cook, and waiter. Complete list of “OK 
Eat Shop” slang for $1. Your name. Your address. 


PRINTER’S LINGO. Have been linotype compositor 
for four years and will supply printer’s and en 
graver’s lingo. Send post card stating needs. Your 
mame and address. 


WANT TO BUY LINGO OF TAXI CAB DRIVERS. 
Must be accurate and detailed. State experience am 
what you can offer. Your name and address. 


WANT TO BUY LINGO USED ON A SHEEP RANCH; 
Will pay $2 for authentic complete list. Name am 
address. 


AM A BROKER IN LINGOS OF ALL TRADES. 
Send me what you want to sell or buy of. vo 
much you will pay or how much you want. Nam 
and address. 
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Sir: 

New Mystery Adventures now well established 
in the sixth issue of publication, has decided to 
give writers who have never appeared in print, a 
chance to get something through. 

Starting with the September issue there will be 
an announcement concerning a New Author’s 
Corner, for stories of 2000 words or less dealing 
with either mystery or adventures. (No love or 
risque yarns are wanted.) These stories will be 
paid for at the rate of twenty dollars each, upon 
publication. 

All stories must be sent with stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes enclosed. To secure an en- 
try coupon, and complete rules of this contest it 
is necessary that writers see the current issue of 
New Mystery Adventures. It seems only fair to 
us, that if authors wish to sell material to us, that 
they know our particular slant. It is necessary 
that they read us, because we get so many stories 
that show that the writers have not taken the trou- 
ble to send us slanted material. 

A. R. RosBerts, 
Pierre Publications, Inc., 
120 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 





Sir: 

I liked that article “To 1000 Writers.” 

The writer who turns out the sort of writing 
that Mr. Mathieu wrote about simply can not 
write such things and work—there is too much 
inner elation to allow it to be work. The word 
work smells of achey back, stinging sweat and 
B.O. It has that odor as naturally as old crum- 
pled paper money stinks of dirty pockets. 

In our town we have a little girl who climbs 
up in an acacia tree and sings old religious songs, 
she has no accompaniment. In Coronado across 
the bay lives Mme. Schumann-Heink who has 
warbled all over the globe. The little girl sings 
for the love of it and Schumann-Heink sings for 
Jack and Jill and what the hell. The little girl 
portrays the fine singing—and the beloved Mme. 
makes the pulp. Many singers who aspire should 
be up a tree for the fun of it, instead of up a 
stump for a living case of smugguckics. 

PaRKE VAWTER, 


San Diego, Calif. 





Sr: 

The other day there was an item in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature which was against the 
training of short story writers. In a deal of it I 
was with the author, but he sneered at writers’ 
Magazines, which made me peeved. I wrote the 
editor, Henry S. Canby, and told him how much 
your magazine had helped me, also some others, 
and that, from my own experience I felt that the 
writers’ magazines were most helpful. 

_ As a concrete instance I quoted the fact that 
m your June number you had an item regarding 
€ needs of a music paper Musical Courier 
that wanted articles of 2500 words—no more and 
no less. Well, I had one just completed which 
was the apple of my eye but it measured ex- 
actly 2000. I spént the whole day getting the 
Pesky thing the right length and yesterday got 
word I had sold it. Now I certainly think that is 
Proof that your paper has helped me. For my 
_ I could not get along without Writer's 

EST. 
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RADIO 


PROGRAMS 
NEEDED! 


HIS organization is actively engaged 
in producing and broadcasting spon- 
sored radio programs. 

Sponsors, advertising agencies and radio 
stations want NEW program ideas from 
capable writers. Several markets have re- 
quested us to submit scripts meeting certain 
requirements. Pay is from $1 to $4 per 
minute of script. 





CAN USE IMMEDIATELY 


short, short dramatized stories with un- 
usual endings. 10% minute maximum. 
Humor preferred; also mystery, romance, 
adventure. 








RADIO SCRIPTS 


with outstanding merchandising possibili- 
ties will be presented immediately on a 
10% of sale price basis. Scripts must be 
in finished radio form. Send first two 
episodes and outline story for at least 11 
more. 











TO WRITERS 


Writers wishing to enter this profitable field 
are invited to submit their scripts and pro- 
gram ideas for criticism and reconstruction by 
our staff. The cost for this service is $3 an 
includes: 

Complete editing, revising and criticizing by 

writers and producers now engaged in produc- 

ing major network, independent station and 
transcription programs. 


2 “HOW TO WRITE FOR RADIO,” by David 
Lawrence. Simple, concise instructions for 
laying out a radio presentation; use of sound 
effects; scene transitions; characterization; 
mood music—everything, in fact, a writer 
needs to know in preparing a radio program. 

3 Sample script of a current, one-hour network 
program now originating in Hollywood and 
broadcast coast-to-coast. 

4 List of sponsors now on the air who buy free- 
lance material and give careful attention to 
material submitted by recommended writers. 
Definite slants on these programs. 


List of advertising agencies and account exec- 
utives who are looking for new program ideas 
for clients, and necessary slants. 

6 List of stations in your territory who are 
receptive to outside writers and what they seek. 
In most instances we can tell you whom to see 
and what to submit. 


DAVID LAWRENCE 


Radio Program Service 
1144 North Vista Street, Hollywood, Calif. 


References: Hollywood Chamber of Commerce 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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QOk Manuscripts Wanted : 
Ee OS ee 
ais. Varn, Sore yg Would You Spend $9 : 


Travel, Medicine, Science, World 











War, Professions, History, Politics, For Real Help on Your Stories? p 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; TWO DOLLARS AGAINST A HUNDRED 
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On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- time and money and bring you the literary suc- Zi 


cess you seek. 


_ My own stories are in dozens of magazines. p! 
I'll match my 20 years’ experience as author and 


PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 


Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. editor against your undeveloped talent. If you 
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mon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry return your fee. it not I'll analyze it for plot, fi 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- characterization, motivation and composition. re 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard co aes eae pick it to pieces, but Til show you . 
Thurston. Send for Catalogue. And then—if you are not satisfied with the 1 
Submit your own typewritten book MS.-— sag I’ve done on it, I'll refund your money. p 
e . air ne 
prose or verse—to a House of friendly edi- i a a a “ 

tors, able artists, punctual printers, and book plays. Revision, collaboration, typing, sales. 
sales channels. Write first, if you prefer. Free booklet on request. to 
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Had it not been for an article on the profit 
and pleasure in juvenile article writing I never 
would have started; and without any market tips 
I would not have known where to send what I 
had written. 

WINIFRED HEATH, 
1967 Second Avenue, 
San Diego, Calif. 





Arcadian Life Magazine, Commerce, Texas, of- 
fers $5.00 first prize and five book prizes each 
month for the most interesting snapshots of rural 
life. A different subject each month. See copy 
of magazine for details: 25c per copy. 





How About It, Mr. Publisher? 


Esquire, monthly for men at 50 cents the 
copy, has a net paid circulation of 205,000. 

The American Magazine, always indica- 
cative of the pulse of the upper middle 
class, gained 115,000 newsstand sales at 
25 cents each in January, 1935. 

Town & Country, a clear-cut society mag- 
azine to 25,000 of America’s wealthiest 
families, has changed from a quarterly 
to a monthly. 

VGrit, leading small-town magazine, re- 
ceived last year 121,900 orders for dress 
patterns. Orders for dress patterns in 
1935 are 50 per cent ahead of last year. 


The above four facts are culled from one 
issue of Advertising Age. Printer’s Ink and 
Tide shows scores of such gains. On all 
fronts publishers are gaining more adver- 
tising lineage, more circulation, more 
profits. 

Authors’ word rates have lagged long 
enough. They must go up, now. Unable to 
bargain through lack of a union, and un- 
able to strike because of lack of any organi- 
zation, the writer is at last to feel business 
prosperity as it moves up. 

Smart publishers know the only way to 
retain circulation, the only way to maintain 
teader-interest and advertiser response is 
through good fiction, good articles and good 
art. One cent a word is starvation rate. 
Writers cannot produce consistently good 
fiction at that price. Good stories are the 
result of re-writing, and non-productive time 
spent in thinking the story out. Unless the 
publishers increase their rates on all fronts, 
newly-gained circulation and newly-gained 
advertising will be lost. because writers, due 
to low payment, must return to mass pro- 
duction work, rather than finely done work, 
to live. The time to raise authors’ word 
tates is NOW, while circulation is on the 
upward swing. Give writers a chance to do 
better work by paying higher rates. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words or 
fraction of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, 
including novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 


reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 


whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to 
the publishing, play, radio and movie fields. Ad- 
vised resubmission is free. Fee refunded if any script 
sells in original or revised form through the efforts 
of the author or any organization, after criticized as 


basically unsalable. 


® No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales-letter. 


You get the truth. 


© Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. Re- 


ciprocal cooperating connections with London and 


Hollywood through reliable agents. 


® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. During the year pre- 
ceding July, 54 short stories and 10 articles, largely 
by my beginning clients, and 9 books and serials were 
sold through collaboration aid. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
lf | can't help you sell your script after advising col- 
laboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 


@® POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, former Associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
journal of verse; author of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Mifflin), etc. 50 cents 
for each poem, $6.00 for each volume. 


@ Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P, O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 





FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my services will sell ’em. 


V. GLENN CASNER 


REPTON KENTUCKY 








Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published July 15th is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure. Never before has such vital information for the 
detective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee.. $3.00 postpaid. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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From January to July 1, 1935, | sold 3 


39 Articles. Of these, 10 Novels were FIRS 
AZINE SALES for beginners. 


their writing and selling problems. These suc- 


when | took over their work. If YOU write 
with simple fluency and are really willing to 
work intelligently for success, there's no reason 
why YOU can't share in the thousands of dol- 
lars in sales checks | send my writers each 








Five novels by our clients 
released in June month. 


337 Sales — 5,102,700 Words Sold For Clients 
in Six Months 


3 Novels to book publishers; 4] 


Magazine Serials and Feature Novels; 57 Novelettes, 167 Short Stories and 


T NOVELS; 34 were FIRST MAG. 


A few of my clients’ June magazine appearances and books reproduced 
here are simple evidence of what | am doing for those who come to me with 


cessful clients were almost all beginners Smooth Paper Appearances 
CR th ; 
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Enter Our Beginners Fiction Contest! 


$1,500.00 in Free Literary Sales Training Prizes For 
Twelve New Writers During August and September 


Because I am receiving more editorial calls for magazine fiction and 
novels than my clients can supply at present, I will during August and 
September select the six new writers EACH MONTH whose manuscripts 
indicate the best sales possibilities, and will train them in writing to sell 
for the periods enumerated below—entirely without charge, except my 
commission on sales effected. 

Below are Listed 


My Regular Fee 
THE PRIZES For This Work: 


Ist Prize: My Sales Coaching For One Year........ (Value) $400.00 
2nd Prize: My Sales Coaching For Six Months...... - 200.00 
3rd Prize: My Sales Coaching For Three Months.... ad 100.00 
4th Prize: My Sales Coaching on 40,000 Words of Mss. “ 24.00 
5th Prize: My Sales Coaching on 25,000 Words of Mss. “ 15.00 
6th Prize: My Sales Coaching on 20,000 Words of Mss. “ 12.00 

Total Value of Prizes For Each Month......... $751.00 


All you need do to enter the BEGINNERS FICTION CONTEST is 
to submit a manuscript for my regular agency service. Full details, 
Rules and Entry Blanks will be furnished, without obligation, on request. 
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IT WILL PAY you To invest in practical professional help 

backed by 14 years successful experience 
in selling thousands of manuscripts. I charge a nominal reading fee of $2.00 
on manuscripts up to 3000 words, and 60c per thousand if longer. Books: 
30-60,000 words, $15.00; 61-80,000 words, $17.50; 81-100,000 words, $20.00. 
Commissions: 10% on American, 15% on foreign sales. Fees waived when 
we sell $1000 worth of your material. Salable manuscripts are immediately 
recommended to actively buying editors. On unsalable scripts I render a 
thorough constructive criticism and show you specificaily how to revise and 
replot those which can be made salable. Writers who have sold $1000 worth 
of manuscripts within the last year are handled on straight commission; those 
who sold $500 worth in last year are entitled to one-half above reading fee rates. 


Give your literary talent a real chance by entering your best manuscripts 
in the BEGIN NERS FICTION CONTEST which offers an opportunity you 
can’t afford to miss. Write for my market letter listing immediate editorial 
needs, my circular and details of the Contest — now, while you are 
thinking of it. 
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New York Market Notes 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


Unusually active and buying markets for a summer month. 


HAT a summer! Nobody has to set 

out on long cruises, this year. The 

Tropics have moved right up to 
Coney Island and the Rockaways. The 
latest fashion in editorial costumes is ice- 
packs on the head. And the typewriter com- 
panies are looking for a practicable device 
for automatically loosening fingers from 
sticky keyboards. 

This is the season when magazines usually 
lie down and die by the battalion. But hap- 
pily this year most of the newsstand lineup 
is managing to limp along fast enough to 
keep the payroll in sight. Maybe it’s infla- 
tio coming on. All the circulation mana- 
gets are putting their shoulders to any wheel 
that will hoist—or foist—more copies per 
week or per month onto the buying public. 

The detective field is the worst hit at 
present. But that isn’t because of the heat. 
ltis just that good old American custom of 
overdoing a good thing. Publishers just 
can’t bear to stand by and see anyone else 
making a profit in a line they haven’t tried 
themselves. So the detective magazines, a 
good old standby of the reading public, have 
felt the push of overcrowding. 


Street and Smith’s Detective Story Maga- 
zine is shifting to a once-a-month schedule 
beginning with the September or October is- 
sue. A new schedule of required lengths 
will be in force. Novels and novelettes should 
run about 45,000 and 25,000 words each, 
while short stories are to be 5,000 words or 
under. These lengths should be adhered to 
as strictly as possible if you want your manu- 
scripts to receive first consideration. Dor- 
othy C. Hubbard, the associate editor, tells 
me that they hope to get better material for 
the magazine if possible, and that their rate 
of one cent a word may be a bit higher for 
particularly good stories by well-known writ- 
ers. Careful plotting and characterization 
are important for this market. The address 
for manuscripts is 79 Seventh Avenue. 

Western Story Magazine, at the same ad- 
dress, adheres to its weekly publication date. 
The story lengths have gone through no 
changes, except that Miss Hubbard asks writ- 
ers to keep more closely to the preferred 
wordage: 25,000 for novels; 5000 or under 
for shorts. Heretofore, a good many novel- 
ettes of 10,000 and 15,000 words have been 
bought, but these are going into the discard 
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in favor of the longer, meatier 25,000 word- 
ers. F. E. Blackwell is the editor of these 
two magazines. 


Dorothy Ann Blank is editing College 
Humor now for Mr. Pines at 22 West 48th 
Street. Miss Blank has been a most faithful 
editorial follower of this snappy monthly, 
having started on its staff when Harold 
Swanson edited it out in Chicago. She came 
East with it, saw it through various owner- 
ships, and here she is back again, counting 
up the laughs on the collegiates. A recent 
newspaper interview with Miss Blank states 
that her only contact with colleges has been 
the week-end parties. That ought to rate 
her a good editor of College Humor then. 
College must look a lot funnier from the 
outside ! 


The Ladies’ Home Fournal (Independence 
Square, Philadelphia) has gone in for some- 
thing new in editors—husband and wife edit- 
ing jointly. They are the Bruce Goulds, both 
with long experience on newspapers and 
magazines. Bruce Gould was associate edi- 
tor of The Saturday Evening Post, also of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, until he 
took over this new post. Mrs. Gould is well 
known as a writer under her own name of 
Beatrice Blackmar. 


Frank Weaver, editorial executive for all 
the Tower magazines at 55 Fifth Avenue, 
takes over the active editorship of Serenade. 
Lois Whitcomb will remain as associate 
editor. 


Winford Publications, Inc., at 165 Franklin 
Street, has a new action type of magazine, 
titled Complete Northwest Novel Magazine. 
This is a bi-monthly at present. It is to use 
action stories with Northwest settings— 
Montana right on north to Alaska—mining, 
logging, and especially the Mounted Police 
who get their man. Lots of fast action is the 
keynote. Lengths now wanted, according 
to Mr. Silberkleit, are shorts of 5000 to 7000 
words and novels up to 70,000 words. He is 
not in the market just now for shorter 
novelettes, on which he is well stocked. Rates 
to be paid are one-half up to one cent per 
word, and “on acceptance.” Michael Ivan 
is editor of the magazine. Special note: 
you’d better remember these lengths when 
studying this particular market, as the first 
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issue on the newsstands was chiefly novelettes 
of the length now being bought. 


Highlights is a new roto publication, to 
follow the format of the standard women’; 
magazines, but its editorial matter made up 
of excerpts from forthcoming issues of the 
various magazines. A magazine to advertise 
magazines! Published by W. I. Highes and 
H. S. Goodman, at 1472 Broadway. 


October will see the appearance, it is said, 
of a new monthly magazine of topical affairs, 
called Controversy. The K. R. Publishing 
Company, 101 West 58th Street, is doing 
the deed. 


A poetry magazine on which we have 
just a report of needs might interest the 
verse writers. This is Golden Verse, a quar- 
terly edited by Herman Grossman, P. O. Box 
2528, Philadelphia. He “prefers imagina- 
tive poetry, but poems of nature, philosophy, 
passion, life, inspiration, human nature, etc. 
are acceptable. These poems must be rich in 
emotion, thought, purpose, or expression. No 
‘jingles’ will be considered. All poems must be 
from 4 to 32 lines in length. All reports are 
made promptly. Payment for accepted ma- 
terial is nominal; made on publication.” 

.The editors of the two newest Popular 
Publications magazines have been an- 
nounced: Joseph Cox is editor of Dime 
Sports. This magazine uses novelettes and 
shorts, and pays one cent a word and up. No 
serials are bought. The address is 205 East 
42nd Street. 


Alden H. Norton is editor of Dime Ad- 
venture. Be sure to use the name of the edi- 
tor in sending manuscripts to this magazine, 
in order to avoid confusion with the old Ad- 
venture, which has quite different require- 
ments. Dime Adventure wants only novelettes 
and shorts, and pays thhe same rates as Dime 
Sports. 


Adventure, which Howard Bloomfield 
edits, is preparing a special, big twenty-fith 
anniversary issue. This is one of the older 
pulps, first issued on November 1, 1910. No- 
where near a record, of course. I think 
Munsey’s Argosy, started in 1889, holds the 
championship record for longevity in pulps 
But twenty-five years is plenty long to & 
tablish traditions among the pulps. Here’ 
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wishing another prosperous quarter-century 
to Adventure! 


G-Men, the newest of the Standard maga- 
zines at 22 West 48th Street, was reported in 
detail last month, but the latest tip about 
needs is shorts up to 8,000 words. Prompt 
reports and fast checks from this house. 


EO MARGULIES, editor, gives the fol- 

lowing notes on current urgent needs of 
his dozen: “Need stories for every one of 
these magazines. We read everything care- 
fully, whether or not a writer prefers to send 
in synopsis first. The synopsis-first suggestion 
isn’t necessary, but it is a system which helps 
a new writer by keeping him off the wrong 
track. Popular Detective and Popular West- 
ern are being continued. Horror stuff with a 
murder angle is wanted badly for Thrilling 
Mystery. The hardest thing to get in the 
right length is shorts of 6000 words and un- 
der for the three detective story books.” Get 
busy with those short, swift, snappy thrillers ! 
Address: 22 West 48th Street. Cent a word 
and up, on acceptance. 


Fiction House, 461 Eighth Avenue, is 
down to two magazines: Action Stories and 
Lariat—both of them bi-monthlies. Open 
market on both for Western action tales of 
novelette length (10,000 and 15,000 words) 
and shorts up to 6000 words. Wings was 
discontinued recently. 


Tattle Tales and Bedtime Stories, now put 
out by Detinuer Publishing Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Delaware, offer fair markets, 
monthly, for sex stories. These should be 
2000 to 2500 words in length, with good 
plots, strong sex interest, and written in a 
light vein. Nothing heavy or sordid is wanted. 
Poetry with a sex interest is used also. Re- 
ports are made within two weeks. Rate of 
payment is one-half cent a word, on publi- 
cation. The editor—Gloria Grey. 


Dr. Edward M. Weyer, Jr., is the editor 
of Natural History Magazine, 77th Street 
and Central Park West. This is the official 
publication of the American Museum of 
Natural History. Most of the contents are 
contributed by the scientific staff of the 
Museum but material is also accepted from 
outside sources. “Articles must appeal to 
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people of broad intellectual interests, with- 
out involving specialized scientific knowledge. 
In length they range from about 1400 words 
to 4000 words, with the majority around 
3500, and are copiously illustrated with 
photographs. Exploration and scientific re- 
search form the basis of much of the ma- 
terial, which touches all phases of the natural 
sciences, with special emphasis on biology, 
geology, pre-historic life, astronomy, and 
primitive peoples. Factual accuracy is abso- 
lutely essential. Reports are made in about 
two weeks. Exceptional photographs are oc- 
casionally purchased separately. Payment 
is a cent a word, on publication. Photo- 
graphs accompanying articles are not paid 
for separately.” 


Theatre Arts Monthly, 40 East 49th Street, 
pays two cents a word, on publication, and 
reports in two weeks. It uses articles 1800 
to 2500 words in length, on subjects relating 
to the arts of the theatre. Edith J. R. Isaacs 
is the editor. 


The New Theater League and the Ameri- 
can League Against War and Fascism have 
announced a play contest for the best new 
anti-war and anti-fascist play. First prize is 
$125, second prize $50, and third is $25. The 
contest closes on October first, and the win- 
ners will be announced in the November is- 
sues of New Theater magazine and Fight. 
Plays should be from thirty minutes to one 
hour in length. Manuscripts should be sent 
to the New Theater League, 114 West 14th 
Street. 


Did you get the new address for all the 
Macfadden magazines? It is the Chanin 
Building, 42nd Street and Lexington Avenue. 
Glad to see them moved out of the old loft 
building at 65th Street. 


Dream World, of the Macfadden string 
now has the official title Love and Romances. 
This change has been going on gradually for 
at least five or six years, ever since “Love 
and Romances” was the inconspicuous sub- 
heading. Nothing rash about the way Mac- 
fadden leaps to conclusions! 


Check these off your market lists : 


Super Detective Stories, edited by Frank Armer, 
has been discontinued. Other plans up there at 
480 Lexington, but only time will tell. 
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The Town Crier, 123 West 43rd Street, ‘will 
probably be discontinued next season,” according 
to its editor, George V. Denny, Jr. 


The Plowshare, Woodstock, New York, has been 
“discontinued again,’ according to the editors. 


The same for Sex Science, 310 Riverside Drive. 


Better Business News has been discontinued. 
That must be a mistaken idea, then, that business 
is improving. 


Mail is returned, unclaimed, from Europa, 235 
East 22nd Street, and from Radio Fan, 1265 
Broadway. So they are out, too. 

Now, here are a few that don’t pay con- 
tributors. But sore writers like to see their 
names in print—and sometimes a name in 
print is a stepping stone to a paying market. 
Take these with that in mind. 


Dance Observer, 87 West 169th Street, is 
edited by a board and comes out monthly. 
Articles pertaining to the modern dance. Any 
length, says the official report. But take this 
with a grain of salt and look over a copy be- 
fore making articles too long. The rest of the 
notations, in the words of the editors: 
“Poetry—so far, we haven’t seen any good 
ones. Report on manuscripts—when ye edi- 
tors can find a stenographer. Rates of pay- 
ment—not made yet. (No one on the maga- 
zine staff gets paid.) Perhaps, some day ; who 


knows?” 





Modern Monthly, formerly under the edi- 
torship of V. F. Calverton, is now edited by 
a board of which Mr. Calverton is named 
first, and S. I. Solon is managing editor. 
The magazine is “a radical critical and liter- 
ary review. Essays of not more than 5000 
words on contemporary problems, literature, 
personalities, economics and philosophy are 
used. It is suggested that the potential con- 
tributor familiarize himself with the style 
and policy of the Monthly. Occasional short 
stories are published. A few poems appear 
in each issue. Under new policy, manu- 
scripts shall be reported on within two weeks. 
At present neither editors nor contributors 
are being paid.” Publishes many fine things. 

China Today, edited by J. W. Phillips at 
168 West 23rd Street, makes no payment for 
the literary and political articles which it 
prints. However, photographs are paid for. 

Contributors supply material free to The 
New Leader, 7 East 15th Street. This is a 
weekly Labor and Socialist publication. 
James Oneal edits it. 
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Reports on Your Astrology Magazine, 154 
Nassau Street, indicate unsatisfactory condi- 
tions of payment. 

The same comment goes on Brevities, now 
at 254 Water Street. 


[PORTANT changes of address: Roy 

de S. Horn has moved his magazines up 
town from 80 Lafayette Street to the more 
convenient location at 47 West 34th Street, 
Big-Book Western Magazine, New Western 
Magazine, and New Detective Magazine are 
included in the shift of location. 

True Gang Life has changed owners and 
is now to be addressed at 25 West 45th 
Street. 


Today, 152 West 42nd Street, has a new 
managing editor, Frank Rising. He replaces 
William C. Stewart. Very good rates are 
paid on acceptance for the manuscripts 
bought by this review. 

Reginald Townsend has joined a proni- 
nent advertising agency, and his place as 
editor of Country Life has been filled by 
Mrs. Jean Austin. Address this magazine at 
444 Madison Avenue. 


Chesla C. Sherlock is now editor of St. 
Nicholas Magazine. 


Sex Psychology has moved its editorial 
offices from 258 Broadway to 154 Nassau 
Street. 

Vacation camera fiends may find their 
hobby profitable if they have pictures good 
enough to submit to Pictures, the Snapshot 
Magazine. This should be addressed at 343 
State Street, Rochester, N. Y.—the home of 
Eastman Kodaks. Accepted pictures bring 
$2.00 each. Unavailable ones will be re- 
turned promptly. When submitting snap- 
shots, you should give the following vital 
statistics: Your name and address, date 
taken, kind of camera used, kind of film, 
time of day, what lights if taken indoors, and 
unusual arrangement or factors. 


The New Republic, 40 East 49th Street, 
an old time left-wing review plans to use 
some fiction in the near future. 

The editors suggest that you study the 
magazines in connection with the above 
notes whenever possible, to find out the “feel 
of the book.” 
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Why Editors Gradually 
Go Nuts 


By Amita FAIRGRIEVE 


Editor, 


E HAVE a file in the office that is 

affectionately known as “Among Us 

Mortals.” Into it go the oddities in 
each day’s mail: the letters from cranks ; 
the “planted” letters from personal friends— 
or enemies—of authors; the oblique insults, 
and some not so oblique, that are shot at us 
out of the blue. 


For a long time Exhibit A in this file was 
the following from a woman in the Middle 
West : 


“I have written stories all my. life, but 
never thought they were good enough to 
publish until I read your magazine.” 


But that was, at least, ingenuous. It has 
given up its place to this studied subtlety 
from a writer in California : 


“I want to congratulate you on your good 
taste in taking my story. Your acceptance 
of this story proves my contention: I have 
always said that you rough paper editors 
would buy good material if you could get it.” 


We have never understood the attitude of 
those who think we are merely a lower order 
of writing than the slicks. We do not pre- 
tend to publish belles-lettres ; we do not pre- 
sume to instruct and edify. Our humble 
aim is to entertain. Then why criticize us 
by the scale of absolute literature, if there 
is such a thing? You don’t quarrel with a 
song bird because it isn’t an eagle. Why 
pick on All-Story because it is not the Atlan- 
tic Monthly? 


This brings us to another attitude that 
doesn’t exactly go over big: the attitude of 
those writers who insist on submitting mate- 
tial to a magazine which they neither like 
nor understand. One very common crack in 
letters that accompany unsolicited manu- 
scripts is : 


All-Story 


“I know you don’t publish this type of 
story, but don’t you agree with me that it 
would improve your publication if you did?” 


Or, “Send it back if you don’t appreciate 
it. There is no accounting for tastes.” 


Men, especially, never believe us when we 
tell them that our stories are written sin- 
cerely. They say in so many words, “I’ve 
read the silly stories in your magazine, and 
am sure I can write something just as silly.” 


This ambition results in something like 
this: “She put her rosy-tipped fingers into 
a paper bag, drew out a jelly bean, and 
popped it into her little Cupid’s bow mouth.” 
That is a verbatim quotation from a person 
who was not intentionally writing a bur- 
lesque. Here’s another: “He stooped and 
kissed the ham sandwich because she had 
bitten it.’ And another: “She took off 
the lovely, shimmering wedding gown, and 
stood in a daze.” 


Now if anyone can demonstrate to us that 
a sentence resembling these ever got across 
this desk, we will eat the issue in which it 
appeared. 


A young woman in Pennsylvania wrote 
us, awhile ago, an apparently sincere and 
earnest letter saying she wanted to make us, 
and proving by the manuscript she enclosed 
that she could write. We took time out to 
describe to her at length our requirements. 
By return mail, she said : 


“T have read more copies of your maga- 
zine than you would believe. You say you 
depend on sincerity of emotion, desirability 
of heroes, and conflict of character. I have 
yet to read a story of yours with any emotion 
in it, sincere or otherwise; your heroes are 
never desirable, and as for conflict of char- 
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acter, the people never have any character, 
so how can there be conflict? Please tell 
me something really helpful.” 

The most helpful thing we can tell any- 
body who feels like that is: write for some 
other type of magazine. 

There was another case of a writer who 
lived in the Bronx, with an unemployed 
husband and two children. Of course it is 
hitting below the belt for people to tell you 
their troubles, but many writers use an edi- 
tor as a kind of Wailing Wall. So long as 
we need not let our judgement of a story 
be influenced by the plight of its author, we 
do not mind too much. We’re human and 
we can sympathize, but if we bought a story 
just because the writer would be in the street 
if we didn’t, we’d soon be in the street our- 
selves. And it stands to reason that material 
written under such stress is never as good as 
something written with a free mind. How- 
ever let that pass. 


We bought from this girl a few times; 
oftener than that we personally emptied our 
pocketbooks for her when she came in and 
had no carfare to get home with, and no 
orange juice nor milk for the babies when she 
got there. She acquired the habit of coming 
in with a story in one hand, and the other 
out for the check. The last time she came, 
we paid her for one story and she brought 
along another, asking if she could have the 
check on the next pay roll. 


We told her yes, but urged her to go easy 
on these pay-on-demands. It is all right for 
an author to have a financial crisis once in 
a while, but the business office is likely to 
become restive when these crisis occur every 
week. 


She said, “Well, I admit you’re the quick- 
est pay of any market I have. I’ve had a 
story up at Cosmo for seven weeks, but I 
can’t bother them. Theyre a_ high-class 
place.” 

Unbelievable? No. To quote Captain 
Warrington, in “Naughty Marietta,’ “Here, 
touch me. It’s true!” 


OMETIMES, after an experience like 
this, we feel a bit fed up. We decide 
not to stretch out our hand any more, and 
then it can’t get bitten. We’ll climb on a 
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high horse, and wrap ourselves in a cloak of 


secrecy, and send non-committal notes, and 
play Big Shot Editor. 

But this reaction never lasts long. We 
hear the Singing Voice in some unknown’s 
manuscript, and venture forth to try again, 


You, and you over there, who write ys 
and say, “I’ve never sold anything, and | 
know amateurs have no chance”—you will 
not believe us, perhaps, but there is no 
greater thrill than finding something we can 


print. Among all 


the floods of verbiage, 


hopeless eyewash, flotsam and jetsam, wood 
that is dead and wood that never was alive. 
we come upon one gem of real and vital 
feeling; and in addition to the joy of get- 
ting a good story for the magazine, we have 
the blessed assurance that our mind is as yet 


intact. 


Amateurs? New 
hope of the future, 
it. We bought 


and hope to buy 


writers? They are the 
and every editor knows 


24 first stories in 1933 
32 first stories in 1934 
35 first stories in 1935 


ANY would-be writers interpret this as 
meaning that we buy first stories be- 


cause they are first stories. 


Well, naturally, 


they have to have some other qualification. 
And for us the first and greatest of these is 


emotion. 


Something to say, and sincerity 


in saying it; that is what every writer who 
will ever really write, requires. Just as much 
for the pulp love story as for any other type 


of magazine or story. 


In fact, we feel justi- 


fied in saying, for the pulp love story, that 
you cannot manufacture, you shall not fake 


emotion. 


Yet nine out of ten of the people who 
wander unsolicited into this office, look down 
their noses at us and say, “My work isn’t 
perfected enough for the good magazines 
yet, but I’ve simply got to pick up some 
money while I’m learning to write.” 


Can anything we 


could say ever make 


these people understand that our product is 
a finished one, and just as perfect in its own 
way as any highbrow piece of writing that 
was ever writ? Try and tell ’em. 

Just before sitting down to type these 
words, we sadly and chastenedly added this 
last entry to the “Mortals” file : 
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“I know this story is very saccharine, but 
that is due to your policy and not my natural 
inclination.” 

The story was returned with thanks. Not, 
let us emphasize, because of our insulted 
dignity, but because it was a lousy story. 
We don’t want anything that is written con- 
trary to the author’s natural inclination. We 
know if you, yourself, are not there in that 
story, feeling for and with your characters. 
The readers know it, too, and lose no time 
in informing us of the fact. 


Here’s another typical letter of the same 
class : 


“Enclosed you will find eleven varieties of 
trash, versified. I am submitting same in the 
hopes that they be mushy enough to be ac- 
ceptable for publication in your magazine.” 

Well, he was right. They were eleven 
varieties of trash. 


Now we have no quarrel with these writers 
who are not on our wave length. But why 
bother with us? Why waste your time, your 
soul, your energy, your postage, trying to 
tune in when we sound like static and dis- 
cord to you? Why try to imitate something 
whose charm, and value, and purpose in 
existence, you do not even recognize? 


There are dozens — hundreds — of other 
magazines in the world to write for. Find 
the one for which you can write sincerely, be 
your own true self. Don’t come to us be- 
cause you imagine our standard is low, if 
you admit that we have any standard at all. 
If you don’t understand our policy, you are 
the last person in the world who should sub- 
mit your “variety of trash” to us. 


We don’t send things back because you 
have been rude to us, or even nasty. We 
don’t send things back to show our authority 
or something. Surely that is obvious? No 
editor can afford to let personalities stand in 
the way of good material for his publication. 
It is your own attitude that stands in the 
way, and keeps the material from being 
good. Our job depends upon our getting 
the very best contents for our magazine that 
we can find, in all the mass of manuscripts 
that we have to handle every day. We have 
to stand or fall by our own judgment. 


That’s why we have to disregard the con- 
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stant and persistent attempts of many well- 
meaning scribes to change and “improve” 
us; to adopt us to themselves. E.g.: 


“I’m sending this story back again because 
I wrote it especially for you, and I doubt if 
it would fit in any other magazine.” 


“T am an officer of the S. P. C. A., and I 
know everything about animals and their 
treatment. Therefore I am sending you a 
horse story; I am sure your readers will like 
it if you will only give them the opportunity.” 


“Supposing the enclosed does not exactly 
fit the requirements of your magazine, I 
read many magazines who (sic) are not 
exactly harmoniously fitted, and yet are more 
entertaining for not being so carefully done. 
Supposing you try something different, Miss 
Fr.” 


“I am writeing a storey of the actul facts 
of my expierence in marrying a woman from 
a metermonial paper of witch i think it 
would be a very intresting storey as well as 
a warning to others. this storey includes a 
six year old child of mine and brings out the 
actul facts as they happen.” 


“Have you a place for a corking good 
adventure story? Or don’t you care for 
good stories if they’re written by a man? I 
don’t know.” 


“Romance and love was quite as snappy 
and dramatic in 1840 as now. I made a 
study of the customs, speech, historical back- 
ground, and am sending you six stories of 
those olden times which will tone up your 
magazine.” 


At the time the last was received, we car- 
ried the sub-title, “A Magazine of Modern 
Love Stories.” 


But we want to close this harrowing ac- 
count of the writers who do not like us with 
a few words of appreciation for the ones who 
do. Here’s to our writers, tried and true, 
some of whom we have recently been privi- 
leged to start on their way; some of whom 
have been delivering the goods for us for 
years; the people who are a joy to know 
and a blessing to work with; the people who 
seldom if ever make a noise like an author 
(and when they do, you can understand it) 
— Our Regular Contributors — may their 
tribe increase! 





















































Writing tor the Quality 


Magazines 


By Jo PacANo 


HAT are the ingredients of a 
“quality” story? How does this type 
of story differ from pulp stories and 
from the large circulating “slicks”? A defini- 
tion of the requirements of a quality story 
practically demands an answer to the age- 
old question as to what constitutes literature. 


In spite of this difficulty it is possible to 
make comparisons between different types of 
stories, to analyze what makes certain stories 
fall into the category of what we loosely 
call creative literature. 


Let us take, as an example, a story that in 
my opinion is one of the most beautiful and 
moving tales in any language, Sherwood 
Anderson’s “Hands,” from that writer’s book 
“Winesburg, Ohio.” 


The story concerns itself with a character 
called Wing Biddlebaum, who lives in the 
small town of Winesburg, Ohio. He is, in 
Anderson’s description, a fat, bald-headed 
little old man “whose nervous little hands 
fiddled about the bare white forehead as 
though arranging a mass of tangled locks.” 
Wing Biddlebaum, we learn, has lived for 
twenty years in the town: we also learn that 
he is shy and timid, something of a mystery 
to the other town-folk. Only one among all 
the people of Winesburg has come close to 
him and this is George Willard, a young 
reporter on the local paper. Willard feels 
that there is some mystery, some tragedy in 
the life of the older man; he also senses that 
the fear which Biddlebaum apparently feels 
in the presence of other people has some- 
thing to do with his hands. Throughout the 
early paragraphs of the story Anderson con- 
stantly emphasizes Biddlebaum’s hands, their 
nervousness, their beauty, their sensitivity ; 
we are by now intensely curious, as Willard 
is curious, about them; and then it is that 
Anderson tells us the moving and pathetic 
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tale of Wing Biddlebaum’s hands and the 
tragedy they brought upon him. 

The story, in brief, follows: Biddlebaum, 
before he came to Winesburg, was a school. 
teacher in a town in Pennsylvania, and his 
real name was Adolph Myers. He was a 
gentle, sensitive man with a great and ideal. 
istic love of humanity, a love which he ex. 
pressed in his teachings to the children. His 
hands, in a sense, were a symbol! of his soul: 
when he talked to the boys he caressed them 
gently. As Anderson writes: “In a way the 
voice and the hands, the stroking of the 
shoulders and the touching of the hair wasa 
part of the school-master’s effort to carry a 
dream into the young minds. By the cares 
that was in his fingers he expressed himself. 
He was one of those men in whom the force 
that creates life is diffused, not centralized. 
Under the caress of his hands doubt and dis 
belief went out of the minds of the boys and 
they also began to dream.” 

In this way Anderson builds up a symps- 
thetic picture of the gentle, idealistic school 
master—“And then,” is he writes, “the 
tragedy.” A_ half-witted boy makes u- 
founded accusations against the school-mas- 
ter; the stupid and bigoted parents of the 
town make inquiries among their children. 
The boys, in all innocence, tell how the 
school-master had caressed them. The rest is 
a foregone conclusion. One of the parents, 
a saloon-keeper, goes to the school-house and 
beats the school-master ; in the night, a dozen 
men come to his house and run him out of 
town. The school-master takes refuge with 
an aunt in Winesburg, and after she die 
continues to live there, under the assumed 
name of Biddlebaum, a mystery to everyone. 
He never understands what had happened 
him, back there in the past, why he had beet 
run out of town, but he feels, dimly, that hi 
hands were in some way to blame—though 
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why, he does not know and never knows. 
The story closes with Biddlebaum alone in 
his house at night, eating some bread crumbs 
that lie on his table. 


“In the dense blotch of light beneath the 
table, the kneeling figure looked like a priest 
engaged in some service of his church. The 
nervous expressive fingers, flashing in and 
out of the light, might well have been mis- 
taken for the fingers of the devotee going 
wiftly through decade after decade of his 
rosary.” 

What makes this a great story, one of the 
finest examples of creative prose in American 
literature? Some remarks by Ernest Boyd, 
in the latter’s introduction to the Modern 
Library edition of “Winesburg, Ohio,” are 
pertinent. Boyd writes : 


“Sherwood Anderson’s work is typical of 
.... this expression of America today in a 
literature which is no longer provincial but 
has its roots in the soil. In fiction this move- 
ment of independence has taken the form of 
realism, a resolute insistence upon the funda- 
mentals of life.” 


In that one line, ‘“‘a resolute insistence 
upon the fundamentals of life,” is contained, 
I think, the gist of the matter. In short, a 
work of art in order to be a work of art must 
first of all—and perhaps above everything 
ele—be honest. That is the very base, the 
very foundation of good writing: without it 
story may be clever, adroit, smoothly written, 
but it can never be real and true ; at the very 
best, it can only be slickly superficial, en- 
joyable enough, perhaps, for the moment, 
but in the last analysis a thing of the moment 
only, 

Looked at in this light, it is not difficult 
to understand, then, the fundamental differ- 
ence between a Harper’s or Scribner’s story 
and a story intended for pulp or slick publi- 
Cations, Pulp magazines have certain definite 
Tequirements, but whether the magazine in 
question is devoted to the publication of 
mysteries, sex-stories, thrillers, or what, they 
all have one fundamental thing in common 
they are designed not to reproduce or in- 
terpret living reality, but to entertain the 
reader, On a slightly higher plane, the same 
thing is true of the slicks—though it is also 
tue, of course, that a really fine piece of 
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work occasionally finds its way into their 
pages. In the main, however, slick-magazine 
stories, like the pulps, are concerned not so 
much with reproducing or interpreting life, 
but with evading it. 


Men like Anderson, however, have never 
tried to evade life, they have sought always 
to meet it, to grapple with the living reality, 
and to put that reality on paper. This, un- 
questionably, is the fundamental source, the 
fountain-head, of a story like “Hands.” 


Anderson looked at the world, he looked 
at the America of his time, at the small towns 
and the people about him, he looked very 
deep and steadfastly, and out of this depth 
of vision and intellectual honesty he brought 
forth, like a man fishing in hidden waters, 
the wealth of poignant and unforgettable 
stories that are his contribution, through the 
medium of literature, to the civilization of 
the world. From the very opening lines of 
“Hands”—“Upon the half decayed verandah 
of a small frame house that stood near the 
edge of a ravine near the town of Wines- 
burg, Ohio, a fat little old man walked 
nervously up and down . . . .”—to the last, 
unforgettable words that close the story, we 
feel Anderson’s depth of vision, his honesty 
and understanding. Here is no “gag” story 
with a trick ending, or a superficial, slickly 
written tale about a boy and girl, but an 
honest — and therefore moving — story of 
human passions and human misunderstand- 
ings and human tragedy. 


yee fundamental principles underlying 
'-%- this story’s effectiveness are common to 
all works of creative writing. Pick up any 
“quality” story you wish—Thomas Mann’s 
“Early Sorrow,” for example, or the story 
called “The Web of Earth,’ by Thomas 
Wolfe, or such a story as “Spotted Horses,” 
by William Faulkner, or Ernest Hemingway’s 
“The Killers’—the list is endless, but whether 
the story be a tale of a child’s disappoint- 
ment, like “Early Sorrow,” or a poetic and 
searching cross-section of the life of an Amer- 
ican family, as in “The Web of Earth,” each 
has one fundamental characteristic, honesty. 
Each of these stories differs, naturally, from 
the other ;each has its own particular flavor, 
its own personality and point of view—de- 
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pending on the personality and point of view 
of the man who wrote it—but each of them 
is alive and real, with that unmistakable ring 
of reality that comes when a sensitive mind 
turns an honest gaze upon the world about 
it; for behind every story, of course, is the 
mind of the man who conceived it, and the 
quality of the story depends completely on 
the calibre of the mind in which it was born. 

These, then, are the “requirements,” in 
my opinion, of a “quality” story. Many pulp 
and slick stories, from the point of view of 
sheer writing, are as well done as anything 
you read in a quality magazine: the differ- 
ence lies not so much in the phrase-making, 
the actual use of language, but in the end 
to which that language is dedicated — in 
short, to the aim of the story itself. 


O much for what may be termed the 

“theory” of creative writing. How, on 
the other hand, is a so-called “quality” story 
constructed? For whatever it may be worth 
to the reader I will take, at the request of 
the editor of the Dicest, the first of my 
stories to be published in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, entitled “The Disinherited,” and try to 
explain how it came into being. 

“To begin with, my initial aim was to tell 
a story of the tragic effects of the depression. 
The best device for conveying this to the 
reader seemed to me to be through the 
medium of a family. I visualized an imagi- 
nary family—mother, father, daughter, son 
—who, as has happened to so many thou- 
sands, had lost everything. This, thea, was 
the material I began with—a modern family 
in present-day America. The next thing was 
to determine the actual manner in which the 
story was to be told—who, in short, was to 
be the protagonist, or in other words the 
central character, of the story. Should the 
story be told through the point of view of 
the mother, the father, the daughter, or the 
son? Any one of these points of view could 
be equally effective; I decided to tell it 
through the consciousness of the boy. The 
story, then, was to be the story of a boy: he 
it was who was to go through certain experi- 
ences which in turn were to bring home to 
the reader the tragic loss which I wished to 
convey. 

The next thing to determine was whether 






































the story was to be told in the first or third 
person. I decided on the first person because 
I felt that the story could be made more 
intimate in that form, that it would strike 
more deeply into the heart of the reader, 
Next, it was necessary to construct some sort 
of plot, of vehicle for the progression of the 
tale. Where to begin? How to proceed? 
Where to end? 

It would be difficult to explain exactly 
how I came to the beginning, the progression, 
or the end, for in a story of this type much 
of the actual progression, or “plot,” is born 
at the actual moment of writing. I had this 
much to begin with before I sat down to the 
typewriter—a general theme in mind, and a 
group of characters. At the time I wrote the 
story there were thousands of wandering un- 
employed throughout the country, bumming 
their way aimlessly from town to town and 
state to state. With this aspect of the de- 
pression I happened to be familiar ; I began 
the story, therefore, with the boy on the 
road. He has been uprooted from all the life 
he had known;; he is homeless and without a 
place in the world. For a year he has been 
on the bum, and now he is sick of it, and he 
wants to return home to see his family, most 
of all his mother and sister. 

At this point, then, I had that much of a 
“plot”—a homeless boy on the bum wants to 
return home. That was enough of a begin- 
ning—alll the rest would proceed out of the 
effects, under the circumstances, of his home- 
coming. I tried as much as possible to iden- 
tify myself with this boy—to feel what he 
would feel, by proxy, what he would suffer— 
in short, to be, for the duration of the story, 
the boy himself. I visualized his character— 
a young fellow, perhaps twenty-three or four, 
sensitive, quiet, reticent, a little above the 
average in intelligence ; I had a mental pic- 
ture of his appearance, gaunt, sun-burned 
and wind-blown, shabbily dressed. And s0 
the story began. The first scenes were to con- 
vey a picture of the kind of life lived on the 
bum, with all its ugliness and pathos. 

At this point, I came up against one of the 
fundamental difficulties of the short story, 
the problem of brevity, of saying as much as 
possible in as few words as possible.. The 
short story naturally does not have the lat 
tude and scope of the novel: you have gol 
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to concentrate your scene, imply in a few 
words what you would take pages to develop 
in a longer work. In a novel, for example, 
one might begin this same story twenty years 
earlier, giving a complete and detailed his- 
tory of not only the boy, but the entire fam- 
ily, leading up to the point at which the 
short story begins; in the short story, it was 
necessary to suggest all that had gone before. 
Again, I couldn’t spend much time or very 
many words on his experiences while on the 
road; yet these experiences were vitally im- 
portant in the creation of his character and 
to bring out that particular aspect of the de- 
pression. For a beginning, then, I chose a 
typical detail of life on the road—a scene in 
a tramp jungle. It had to be, however, not 
any scene in any jungle, but a specific scene 
that would get the story going. And so, in- 
stead of the scene taking place a month, or 
two months, or ten months before, it takes 
place the night before he starts home. 


I had this character, then, this bby whom 
I named Bill Hutchine, on the road, on his 
way home. And so I wrote the opening lines : 


“It was pretty dark by the time I got 
to the jungle, a mile or so outside of 
town. Walking along the tracks, I could 
see the flare of the fire rising above the 
edge of the gully and I could hear the 
mutter of men’s voices.” 


I tried, in the first lines, to set the scene ; 
the language I tried to make sound like the 
kind of language this character would use— 
for it was not I who was writing the story, it 
was he, Bill Hutchine. He enters the group 
around the fire, he makes his contribution to 
the stew they were cooking, he eats with 
them and then lies down against some rocks 
and looks at the stars. Up until this point 
the story has been simply a description of the 
scene in the jungle, the men, how they look 
and so on; now the real, the inner story 
begins. For now he thinks of home, and at 
this point the sense of the boy’s tragedy be- 
gins to be revealed. He wants to go home, 
but realizes there is no point in his going 
back. “What’s the use?” he thinks. “What's 
the use of my going back there?” It is not 
explained immediately why he should not go 
back, for that would anticipate the story. 
The reader, however, understands that some 
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tragedy has taken place, that the boy yearns 
desperately to return home but knows he 
should not. Why not? What is the matter? 
These questions naturally occur to the 
reader ; his curiosity is aroused ; and that, of 
course, is the first step in any story. 

The story continues : 


“But something inside of me refused 
to listen to all the reasons why I should 
not go back. I kept saying to myself: 
‘I am going home,’ and I saw my 
mother and sister before me, and a 
warm happy feeling poured through 
me.” 


At this point my story was well under way : 
I had simply to follow the boy, to get on the 
freight with him, come into town, go to his 
home, see, through his eyes, that home and 
the pathetic condition of his family. The 
story takes place in a night and a day; 
actually, however, it tells the story of many 
years in the life of this family. Before the 
depression they were prosperous members of 
the middle-classes. The boy was a medical 
student, in love with a girl named Janice 
whom he was to marry when he was out of 
college and established in his profession. 
With the depression, however, his father’s 
business failed, the family lost everything, 
the boy had to leave school. His fataher is 
reduced to working for a friend named 
McClelland in the latter’s factory. After 
many months of looking for work, the boy 
goes on the road. He bums around for a 
year and then, overwhelmed with homesick- 
ness, he returns home—the point at which 
the story begins. He finds that conditions 
there are as bad and worse than they were 
before he left: death seems to be in the very 
house. His sister is careworn and has lost 
much of her youhtfulness, his mother is 
aging, his father is a beaten old man. He 
cannot stay home and add to the economic 
burdens of his family and so, that night, he 
leaves home again. In brief, the story is one 
of tragic frustration, arising out of the eco- 
nomic collapse. 

How was all of this told in the limited 
scope of a short story? Through the inter- 
change of action and reaction. What is hap- 
pening at the present moment is conveyed by 
the description of immediate action; what 





happened at some other time is revealed 
through the reaction, the thought-processes, 
of the character. Here is an example of the 
way in which this method works. The fol- 
lowing excerpt takes place after he has re- 
turned home. He has seen his mother and 
sister, eaten, changed his clothes, then gone 
out to look at the University he had attended 
in the past. The story continues : 


“T went down a shady walk and came 
out facing the Arts and Science build- 
ing. Where I stood was a big elm tree 
and the tree cut off some of my view of 
the building but I could see the wide 
stone steps leading up to the entrance. 
Something choking closed about my 
heart. It was on those steps that I had 
seen Janice for the first time. That was 
a long time ago that Janice stood on 
those steps with me looking up at her 
but right now it seemed as if it might 
have been only yesterday.” 
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The reference to his girl occurs naturally 
in relation to the building he is looking at, 
which in turn is associated with her: once 
she is brought into the story, as many things 
could remind him of her as one would care 
to put down—and through these reminders, 
the entire poignant story of their frustrated 
love is suggested. It is through an accumula- 
tion of such throw-backs that the story is 
given a scope beyond the strict limitations of 
its immediate frame. 


This, then, was the way in which one story 
that sold to a “quality” magazine was writ- 
ten. The story was later included in an 
anthology, “Editor’s Choice,” compiled by 
Alfred Dashiell, managing editor of Scrib- 
ners; it was also reprinted recently in 
Reader’s Digest. If it has any merit, that is 
due, I think, to the fact that I tried my best 
to write an honest commentary on one aspect 
of contemporary American life ; the rest took 
care of itself. 





Guthrie Fudge, Author 





“I'd stay away from autobiographies if I were you, Mrs. Potch. 
There’s always the devil to pay.” 
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How | Write Circulating 
Library Fiction 


By Peccy Gappis 


N the first place, 

circulating li- 

brary fiction is 
divided into two 
very distinct parts. 
First, there is the 
romantic love story 
of the type that 
Ruby M. Ayres, 
Maysie Grieg, Emi- 
lie Loring, and 
others write so well; 
and, second, there is 
the so-called sex 
novel, with which 
Tiffany Thayer, 
Donald Henderson 
Clarke, Jack Wood- 


ford and a_ few 


umn. 


wood. 


S with 


others have become so definitely associated. 
I think, perhaps, that the so-called sex 
novel is really the easiest of the two to 
write, and therefore it is with this type of 
book that I shall be concerned at present. 
A long time ago, I read a short story in 


one of the slick magazines. 


I can’t remem- 


ber the name of the author, or of the story 
or even the magazine, but I do remember 
that one of the characters, a stage actress, 
gave another character, an ambitious young 
playwright, a formula for a successful stage 


play that would suit her own type. 


She 


wanted him to write a play about “a little 


’ 


girl in a lot of trouble.’ 


And if there is a 


formula for the writing of circulating li- 
brary fiction, I believe it can be roughly 
summed up in this. Just “a little girl in a 


lot of trouble.” 


For the sentimental, romantic love story, 
the little girl would be more or less the 
Cinderella type, and the “lot of trouble” 
would center about the acquisition of the 


another successful love 
writer and circulating library novelist, 
Peggy Gaddis served time as Aunt Sally for 
a newspaper's “Advice to the Lovelorn’” col- 
Bible for the love pulpateer who runs 
out of plots and needs inspiration are these 
gentle, motherly circulation building advice 
columns. 

Miss Gaddis sold her first story after six 
years of wholesale rejections. 
one of the most reliable and best producers 
of fast selling, quick 
library novels. 

She has done bits in theater stock, and 
worked as an extra for a while in Holly- 
Six of her pulp paper magazine 
stories sold to the screen. 7 7 
married and lives most of the time in a sum- 
mer resort in Eastern Georgia. 
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traditional trio, “a 
husband, a home and 
babies.” 

But for the sex 
novel, the “trouble” 
could concern an aw- 
ful lot of things! For 
instance, in one of 
my own books, “Un- 
faithful?” the “trou- 
ble” concerned a 
business girl who 
had mistaken a cas- 
ual “affair” for the 
real thing and spent 
the rest of the book 
trying to live it down 
and find a_ happy 
ending; in Jack 
Woodford’s “Jilegitimate,’ the “little girl” 
is “troubled” because she is emotionally 
“cold” and unable to see what her 
friends find in the worship of “the Great 
God Sex” to get excited about; in Donald 
Henderson Clarke’s “Millie,’ the troubles 
that beset the “little girl” chiefly concerned 
her own enormous capacity for loving, and 
her inability to endure infidelity ; in Tiffany 
Thayer’s famous “Thirteen Women,” there 
were thirteen “little girls” each with her own 
pet trouble; and so it goes. “A little girl 
in a lot of trouble” is usually the basis for 
a good, sound commercial novel—«f you 
have a good sound plot, some well-drawn 
characters, and authentic atmosphere with 
which to surround your “hot scenes.” 

For, be it known here and now, the time 
when all you had to do to get a sex novel 
accepted was to sling together half a dozen 
“hot” scenes, tied together with some “ex- 
citing” and detailed descriptions of the so- 
called “female form divine,” spice liberally 
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with mentions of various subjects hither- 
to never mentioned in polite society—that 
time, believe it or not, is past! I know— 
because my first books were written just 
that way. But I woke up to discover, less 
than a year ago, that something had hap- 
pened. 
these books any longer, and that I had to go 
to work! Really and truly to work! 


HE formula is still, 

loosely, “a little girl in a lot of trouble” 
—but the trouble must no longer concern 
only hitherto allegedly unmentionable sub- 
jects, boudoir seductions and the like. There 
must be a good, sound plot, first of all! 
Characters who really exist, and are not just 
things of tissue paper used merely to ex- 
pound audacious and salacious theories. And 
the atmosphere must not be exclusively of 
the bedroom type. 

I have just finished my first book written 
under this regime, and while I am almost 
afraid to mention it, so far short does it fall 
of my ideal of such a book, the way in which 
it was written may just possibly give some 
inkling of what I am getting at. 

The book is “Eve in the Garden.” The 
way the idea for it came to me was something 
like this. I have a contract for six books 
a year, for William Godwin, Inc., one of 
the largest publishing houses devoted to the 
circulating library trade. I had a book due 
on a certain date. Two months before that 
date, I was casting about in my mind for 
a subject. At the moment, nudism seemed 
to be occupying the front pages of the news- 
papers to a great extent. Al Smith and a 
coterie of very distinguished gentlemen, in- 
cluding Arthur Brisbane, came out vigor- 
ously against nudism. The whole subject 
had always struck me as_ ridiculous—but 
when men of the caliber of Al Smith, Ar- 
thur Brisbane and others began attacking it, 
I decided that the thing must be more serious 
than | thought. So I began to read up on 
it—and was amazed to find that there are 
some thirty thousand active nudist organi- 
zations in this country, and more abroad. 
That they range, in this country, all the way 
from clubs made up of working girls, small- 
salaried men, discontented housewives and 
the like, who pay fifty cents a week for the 


more or less 
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That publishers were not buying 





use one night a week of large Swimming 
pools indoors, in various parts of large Cities, 
to the very swanky ones conducted like 
country clubs, where the simplest accommo. 
dations range from forty to sixty dollars q 
week, and whose membership reads like the 
social register ! 

I had an idea! A novel dealing with 
nudism would be timely. I found, in the [i- 
brary lists, a number of serious volumes 
treating the matter in textbook fashion, but 
ran across no novels at all. I think it js 
well, in doing a novel for the trade, to hit 
on a timely theme, if possible. 

I had my background. A nudist colony! 
Off the coast of Georgia, on an island—be- 
cause in my investigations I had discovered 
that there was such a colony on an island off 
the coast of another Southern state! Hay- 
ing settled my background, I looked about 
for characters. First, of course, the “little 
girl” in a lot of trouble! She became “Eve,” 
who was a dancer in a burlesque show in 
New York. (The idea was that complete 
nudity, as the nudists themselves so ve- 
hemently insist, is far more respectable than 
the scraps of clothing worn on modern bath- 
ing beaches, etc. The scanty costumes of 
burlesque choruses in large cities is no 
torious, so this was easy, of course.) Nett, 
there was the “Adam” for this nudist Eden. 
[ had to have a man to whom nudism was 
new and strange and not at all attractive, 
so I could show the scene to the reader 
through “Adam’s” Nudism would, 
of course, to the average reader, be strange 
and new—not attractive, but perhaps 
amusing and fantastic. I decided that the 
young man should be good-looking, perhaps 
rich, so that he could compare the Spartan 
simplicity of life among the nudists to the 
dissipation, etc., of his own crowd. Having 
decided on my “Adam,” and held the 
thought of him in my mind until he became 
as real and as clear-cut as any person I 
knew in real life, the other characters begat 
to take shape. 

For contrast to “Eve” in her Eden-like 
simplicity of dress and manner, | needed 
another girl, born to luxury, to smafl 
clothes, to a sophisticated life. I wanted her 
to be everything that Eve was not—becaus 
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| believe that this sort of contrast is very 
essential to the popular commercial novel. 
This girl became Elaine Ellison, a young 
heiress, possessed of beauty and charm, and 
not burdened with a moral sense to any 
great extent. 

Just here in my planning for the new 





book—(the title was the first thing I set- 
tled)—my local newspaper yielded up the 
story of a treasure hunt that was being 
financed by a New York millionaire. The 
object of the hunt was the buried loot of a 
notorious pirate, supposed to be hidden on 
an island off the coast of Georgia. A per- 
mit had been granted the party to dig for 
a limited time, on condition that all dam- 
ages to the island, a bird sanctuary, be at 
the expense of the sponsor of the hunt. He 
must be weathy enough to guarantee this, 
of course. 

That gave me an extra complication for 
my story. A manner in which to bring all 
the people together on the island. I in- 
vented a man who had a treasure map, show- 
ing the location of a pirate treasure. In 
order to get the hero, ““Adam,” to the island, 
I had him aboard the yacht owned by 
“Elaine,” the heiress. Following a quarrel 
with that capricious damsel, he decides to 





swim ashore from the yacht, thus saying 
good-bye to his lady fair forever. But in- 
stead of coming ashore on the mainland, 
he comes ashore on, of course, the nudist 
colony’s island, which rejoices in the title 
of “The Garden of Eden.” 

Of course, “Elaine” is prevailed upon to 
finance the treasure hunt, and the island 
which is the supposed hiding place of the 
pirates’ loot is, of course, “The Garden of 
Eden.” 

These were the main points blocked out 
i my mind before I had ever slipped paper 
in my typewriter and began the story. In 
working out the detailed synopsis from 
which I always work, I was able to work 
out minor complications, other characters 
essential to the plot. But that, of course, 
was simple enough. Once having the back- 
ground, the essential characters, and the 
main object of the story, I was all set. The 
result, after a month of preliminary plotting, 
cutting, character drawing, and “research 
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work” (in this case, the study of nudist 
textbooks, affidavits proving the value as a 
health measure of nudism, laws that govern 
the various clubs, etc.), I was ready to put 
on paper, which was another month’s work, 
at the end of which I had the manuscript 
of “Eve in the Garden,” to be published by 
William Godwin, Inc., this month (June, 
1935). 


HE same formula of “a little girl in 

a lot of trouble” is followed just as 
readily in the writing of the romantic love 
story. I do two books of this type each 
year under a pen-name, Peggy Dern, and 
find not one bit of trouble in swinging from 
one type to the other. 

In beginning a book of this type, such 
as my “Love in the Springtime” and “Love 
Is Always New,” the “little girl in a lot of 
trouble” theme began, in the last-named 
book, for instance, as a girl who adored her 
father, and who feared the thought of a 
step-mother. Her own mother, who had 
divorced her father when the girl was a 
baby, had not left the pleasantest of mem- 
ories in the girl’s mind. She and her father 
had been very close, idolized each other— 
and so, when she sees her father about to 
fall in love with a very charming woman, 
the “little girl’s” trouble rises all about her 
and her friends, and the way in which she 
works out the matter of her father’s love 
affair, and, incidentally, her own, makes the 
book. The idea of this came to me through 
meeting just such a girl as I wrote about. 
Her devotion to her father, his pride in 
her, their very happy life together made 
me wonder, idly, what might happen if ever 
the father should meet a woman he loved. 
But I didn’t think of the book part—that is, 
of doing a book about such a situation— 
until the following summer in New York I 
met a well-known woman writer who had 
a young son of whose existence her friends 
had been unaware until the boy was six- 
teen. I thought of the girl and her father, 
wondered what might happen if she should 
meet this boy—and before I knew it, the 
story was blocking itself out, and “Love Is 
Always New” was the result. 

I wasn’t trying to prove anything by 
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either of these books, or, in fact, by any of 
the eight books I have written in the past 
two years. I wasn’t trying to prove a theory, 
or point a moral or to get over any theme. 
In writing these books, I was following out 
what I understand to be the chief demand 
of this form of novel: to entertain, and to 
amuse. Not to instruct or to moralize. In 
“Eve in the Garden,’ I wasn’t trying to 
prove that nudism is a panacea for physical 
ills, or that it is immoral and degrading; in 
“Love Is Always New” I wasn’t trying to 
prove that a man has no right to marry a 
second time if his daughter disapproves, or 
that she is a spoiled, selfish little hussy if 
she objects to his happiness. 

Some day I hope to write a really worth- 
while book in which I will attempt some of 
these things. But I believe that the same 
class of people who read the pulp magazines 
patronize the circuating libraries and that 
they want the same type of stories. Not 
heavy-handed treatises on morals and history 
and manners. But books that entertain and 
amuse and take the readers’ minds off their 
own (all too often) drab lives. “Escape lit- 
erature,” in other words! 


HO are the readers of circulating li- 

brary books? Drop in at your favorite 
department store some time, if you are a 
woman, or at your favorite drug store, if 
you are a man, and watch the people who 
browse among the shelves. And you'll prob- 
ably get a real surprise! Did you think that 
the only people who read these books were 
the sort of people you wouldn’t care to 
know? Don’t you believe it! 

You'll find a dear old lady, all lavender 
and old lace, who wants Jack Woodford’s 
latest; a young girl asks for “So Red the 
Rose” because she has heard that Gary 
Cooper is going to do it in pictures and she 
wants to know more about it; a handsome 
matron, smartly dressed, wants Anita 
Blackmon’s “Torch Song” because she read 
the same author’s “Her Private Devil” and 
liked it a lot; a studious young man wants 
Victoria Lincoln’s superb “February Hill” 
because he has read so much about it in the 
book-review sections of his newspaper; two 
giggling young girls return Erskine Cald- 
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well’s “God’s Little Acre,” which they had 
taken from the library because “they heard 
it had been banned everywhere nearly, and 
they thought it would be “exciting”—and 
“it isn’t, at all!’ They go away, content- 
edly, with Ross Sloane’s “Let Down Your 
Hair,’ which the librarian, with well-con. 
cealed irony, assures them blandly is much 
more their speed! 


Who reads circulating library books? 
Well—in a word—+people! “Best-sellers” 
get a tremendous run in these libraries, as 
well as the books aimed especially at this 
trade. There’s not enough of any one dis- 
tinct type of reader to support all the circu- 
lating libraries over the country, for there's 
an amazing number of these already in busi- 
ness and others starting up all the time. 
The girl who runs the library in my favorite 
shop tells me her firm is leasing a building 
in the heart of Atlanta’s most expensive 
shopping section, where they will open their 
own shop, having been unable to get as 
much space as they require in any of the 
department stores in the section. 


There is, of course, a vast amount of 
very bad writing in such books. In fact, 
one reason why this field offers some op- 
portunity to the ambitious writer anxious 
to crash the book market is that there ts so 
much bad writing in the books now being 
offered to publishers. If you're willing to 
work really hard at getting a good sound 
plot, really authentic background and at- 
mosphere and characters that really live; 
and if you are willing to put some careful, 
honest writing into the manuscript—well, 
you’ve got a fine chance to get yourself a 
contract with one of the several publishers 
who are very busy supplying the demands 
of these countless circulating libraries. 


” 


By “bad writing,” I don’t mean only 
sloppy, careless writing, where a few hours 
work on the part of the writer would pro- 
vide him with words more expressive than 
the one that first pops into his head and 
is set down, without another thought. By 
“bad writing,” I mean when the emotions 
are synthetic, the characters incredible, the 
atmosphere unreal, revealing the fact that 
the writer doesn’t know two pins’ worth 
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about his subject. I’ve lived for years in 
Florida winter resort cities—and I’ve read 
hooks with allegedly Florida backgrounds 
that would make an alligator bark with 
disgust. 

In the sex novel, bad writing is, in my 
opinion, most often expressed in the speed 
with which the author forces his “hot” 
senes. And, after all, a “hot” scene is only 
funny, or silly, or vulgar, or something of 
all three unless it develops naturally as an 
inevitable result of the plot and the action 
up to that point. It’s as though the author 
suddenly discovered that for two or three 
pages, perhaps even a whole chapter, he 
hadn’t “turned on the heat,” so for no other 
reason than that he lugs in a seduction 
scene, or undresses one of his characters 
with a lingering attention to detail that 
promptly destroys whatever sense of reality 
his book may have held up to then. 

On the other hand, good writing in this 
class, in my opinion, occurs when the charac- 
ters behave as people would in real life, in 
similar situations; when the characters are 
real and believable, and the writer has been 
at some pains to set down that behavior in 
asane, simple, honest fashion. 

Victoria Lincoln’s “February Hill” is one 
of the most successful of the circulating 
library novels, as well as a best-seller, and 
deservedly so, because of the superbly drawn 
characterizations. “Grandma” is a gor- 
geous character—you can’t forget her! And 
when you have drawn an_ unforgettable 
character, even though the rest of your book 
may not be perfect, you’ve done what I con- 
sider some darned good writing. 

If I may offer advice to some one who 
wants to try the sex novel, or the love story 
novel for the circulating library trade, it 
would be the same, in substance, that I 
would give the writer who wants to write 
for the pulp magazines: 

First of all, know your background! 
That doesn’t necessarily mean that if you’ve 
never seen the mountains, don’t try to write 
about them. But it does mean that before 
you to try to write a story with a South 
American background, spend time reading 
upon your subject. If you live in a small 
mid-Western town, and have never been 
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outside your native town, don’t try to write 
a “society novel,” with scenes laid in Palm 
Beach, along Park Avenue, or Southhamp- 
ton. For, if you will only look about you, 
there’s material enough to provide more 
stories than you'll ever live to use, if you 
only train yourself to see it! 

Second, get acquainted with your charac- 
ters yourself before you try to put them on 
paper. “See” them in your mind’s eye first. 
I think it was Norvell Page who suggested, 
in a recent issue of the Dicest, that he made 
a sort of chart of his leading characters, giv- 
ing their chief characteristics, looks, etc.— 
and it’s a darned good idea. If a character 
seems real and vivid and alive to me, so 
much so that I am interested in him, then 
I can make him real and alive, to the reader. 
Otherwise, there’s no use going on with the 
story. I once did a serial of 96,000 words, 
covering almost two years of actual work, 
and the characters in it were so alive and 
real to me that when the job was finished 
I actually missed the people, as though they 
had been house guests and close friends! 

Third, there must bea plot! It’s quite as 
important—more so, really, for books as 
for short stories. The plot is really more 
important than the characters or the back- 
ground, but I put it third because, as a 
usual thing, I “see” my background even 
before I see my characters, and then form 
the plot against the background, with the 
characters. And more or less, given the 
characters and the background, the plot 
will take care of itself, developing logically 
and believably. The fourth rule, of course, 
is to study your markets! And learn to 
slant! (I know that a far more clever 
writer than I am, or ever will be, one Jack 
Woodford, argues that it is all wrong to 
slant, and that you should develop your own 
style, and the editor will come to you, in 
time! Maybe so, for some people! But I 
know that I’d never sell another line if I 
didn’t slant directly towards the market for 
which that particular story is aimed.) 

Of course, this “slanting” business is not 
so important with the books as with stories. 
A good, strongly plotted, well-written book, 
whether it’s a Western, a sex novel, or a 

(Continued on page 63) 





F all the “little magazines” that have 
popped up in the last decade only 
one has worked up a man-sized 

ballyhoo, a circulation figure advertisers will 
listen to, and a real chance for a respectable 
pay-off, and that is Story Magazine. As 
everybody now knows, it began five or six 
years ago as a mimeographed sheet, survived 
in printed form, then tied up with a New 
York publishing house and stepped out 
among the established literary books. Writers 
eager to understand the new modern short 
story read the pages of this bouncing new 
editorial venture. Editors of other little 
magazines study it to learn the secret of 
making experimental literature pay. And 
now that Story seems to have become a 
fixture, we may reasonably ask whether it 
is still “experimental,” whether it is still a 
literary leader, or whether it has lost its soul 
for the well-known mess of bolony dollars. 

A year or so ago I asked the editors of 
Story if they considered their publication an 
experimental or established literary maga- 
zine. They answered: “We hope it is both.” 
Is it? Is it in any sense in the vanguard 
today? What does it claim for itself today 
and what does it deliver? “The only maga- 
zine devoted solely to the short story” it used 
to proclaim itself until, presumably, its edi- 
tors, having arrived in this country, took a 
look at a few other American periodicals 
when they altered the trade mark to: “De- 
voted solely to the short story.” Some tinker- 
ing will have to be done with this one too, I 
suspect, when the editors discover how com- 
paratively unimportant the short story is as a 
literary form in this country. 

To what is Story Magazine “devoted?” 
In its January issue it billboards rather 
sophomorically this: ‘America today is be- 
ing discovered anew—now by its authors— 
as the good gray poet, Whitman, 70 years 
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ago, predicted it would be. The discoveries 
of these young people are your discoveries— 
they are sharing them constantly. freshly, 
and eagerly, with you, in the pages of Story.” 

This gives us something to go on. Story 
Magazine claims that it is reporting on 
“America today ;” in it you will find the new 
“discoveries” “freshly” portrayed. If this 
means anything, it means that in Story you 
may expect to find reflected the important 
new developments in American life, the 
problems and crises touching the masses of 
our people, a courageous, masculine under- 
standing of the news of the hour and its 
presentation in boldly critical, interpretative 
fictional form. What an editorial program! 
It shoots a thrill up a reader’s back just to 
think of it. Does Story Magazine carry out 
this program or is its above quoted slogan 
merely a sensational circulation-getting wish 
fulfillment? 

Well, first, what are the important new 
discoveries in this dadbusted country of 
ours? We haven’t time to appoint a com- 
mittee to get the answer so I’ll just have to 
consult my own fifty-year plan and tell you. 
In the order of importance, here is the Big 
News (for every type of journalism or litera 
ture today) : 

1. Our all-time record Economic Crisis: 
the crack-up of Big Business and the whim- 
pering uselessness of the average busines 
man who now sulks at home letting corrupt 
politicians and a few professors run the 
country while millions of taxpayers (mostly 
poor, like you and me) meet the bills for the 
damages caused by the greed and stupidity 
of the Special Interests. 

2. Unemployment: ten millions of men 
and women including much of the youth of 
the country able and willing to work and 
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men see no way just yet to exploit them 
again, and having plenty of profits still to 
live on comfortably, they calmly bide their 
time. 

3. Incipient, bitter social revolts here and 
there over the country, fired by hunger, in- 
justice and a dream of social sanity for the 
next generation and all censored out of the 
business-owned newspapers and_ resulting 
mostly in broken heads, a few murders and 
filthy jails stuffed with premature heroes. 

4. The Wild Twenties being spanked and 
set in their places by the tonic illumination 
of the mental sciences ; private morals being 
aerated (to change the figure) by a little 
fresh air from the biological and psycholog- 
ical clinics ; not less sex but applying it where 
it will do the most good. 

5. Growing sanity in solving problems of 
divorce. The pronounced decrease in di- 
vorces during the depression is not due, as 
cynics believe, to the greater need of meal 
tickets by women but to the fact that psycho- 
analytic knowledge has overflowed clinics 
and textbooks and highbrow magazines into 
newspapers and novels and every-day speech. 
“What’s your racket?” of five years ago is 
now, “Can he rationalize!” and “Excuse my 
introverted polymorphous perverse.” 

These are but a few of the big doings in 
our world today but it is enough for our pur- 
pose. Out of these five phases arise easily 
eighty per cent of the concerns of all adults 
today not in sanitoriums, asylums or jails. 
To what extent does Story Magazine con- 
nect in its fiction with these urgent, vital, 
timely concerns? I give you the answer 
briefly in a tabulation of the themes of the 
stories printed in two issues: January and 
February. I take two consecutive issues in 
the interest of fairness. The actual emphasis 
in subject matter in the eighteen stories is as 
follows : 

CL An old Italian “dog” in Italy (vocation not 
given) is allowed to die in a cave by the men 


who tried to rob him in order that their crime 
May not be known. 

2 An eight-year-old boy wants to go home to 
his mummy and one of his teachers resigns because 
the boy is not allowed to break the rules of the 
school. 

3. A humorous story about a mule. 

4. A nice polite man is suffering just terribly 
from a broken heart but is bucked up by seeing 


that his best friend whom he admired has a mis- 
tress or two, 
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5. A horror story of the murder of a worker 
in an acid factory because of racketeering in de- 
fective equipment by the factory owners. 

6. A conventional small town prostitute parades 
through the fifty-year-old short story plot of be- 
ing converted and returning to her trade. Special 
feature of the story: a train arrives at the station, 
described twice! 

7. A nice Sunday school story of a nice old 
man we kids used to like to talk to; and his wife 
made fine gingerbread. Goody, goody! 

8. Two mid-Victorian sisters, seamstresses, make 
a shroud, gossiping the while. 

9. <A very meandering letter home—well any- 
way a letter—by a Jew on the customs, sights and 
sounds in and around Haifa, Eastern Meditter- 
anean. News: “She just got a new harbor.” 

10. A family reunion centered around grandma. 

11. A cat steals some meat; a negro earns 
money for a railroad ticket; a corpse bursts out 
of a coffin during a funeral service by reason of 
defective work by the undertaker—three sketches 
by a semi-illiterate negro. 

12. A victim of a motor accident is jailed and 
given a third degree before being rescued by his 
friends. 

13. A nice young girl with a passion for 
sweeping, dusting and mending male socks marries 
a nice young man she doesn’t especially love when 
the old uncle she wanted to housekeep for turns 
out to be crazy. 


14. Another grandma, this time Armenian, 
(again back to the Near East presumably) and how 
the narrator loved her and though grown up and 
far away still dreams of her. 


15. A man crazed by hunger tries to sell an 
equally crazy phonograph record and fails. 


16. <A sketch about a poor but attractive girl 
who earns a scant living for herself and indigent 
father by selling poetry she steals from other books. 

1%: 


18. A man, learning his wife has a lover and 
that their son is really the other man’s, takes the 
boy nevertheless in his heart-broken disappoint- 
ment. (One of the oldest and best plots in the 
history of the short story.) 


A professor steals a book. 


HERE in these stories are the “new 

discoveries” if life today in America? 
Five women’s magazine stories, six pseudo- 
realistic sketches, three really good realistic 
stories (5, 16 and 18), two foreign stories in 
no way connected with the United States, 
one humorous story and one (11) nothing at 
all! Of the seventeen recognizable stories 
ten, I should say, are definitely sentimental 
in their handling, i.e., in either the ending or 
the treatment the author and editor have 
bowed to the average reader’s desire for 
pleasant rather than unpleasant sensations. 
In ten cases, too, I should say the stories are 
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managed with definitely happy endings, i.e., 
the sympathetic characters are taken care 
of and conventional notions of virtue are 
observed. Of the three I classify as good and 
genuinely realistic only one (5) could be 
called important or vitally related to the 
urgent problems of the world in which we 
now live. This one story is a powerful bit 
and deserves a short paragraph. 

“Acid,” by William Turner, an employee 
of a chemical firm, tells of the burning to 
death of a worker through defective tanks 
bought without protest in the greedy scram- 
ble for profits. The narrator, a foreman in 
the works, knows of the defective tank and 
when his effort to save the wretched, agon- 
ized victim of the acid fails, he wants to cry 
out the injustice to the worker but doesn’t. 
“God, how I hated myself. What a weak- 
livered cur I was... .” This touches life 
today and this final page of this story 
vibrates not only from the horror of the 
event but from the horror of the system by 
which we live. This note is not repeated else- 
where in the two hundred-odd pages of these 
two issues of Story. 

What is the conclusion? For one thing, 
we may conclude that Story Magazine, 
whether it now be “established big,” or not, 
is no longer experimental, no longer a leader 
in any important American social direction. 
Genuine experimental magazines exploit 
new, contemporary materials and ideas, make 
no compromise with the reader’ laziness or 
low intelligence, and in matters of technique 
and form are guided by the necessities of 
logic and truth. Except for a rare story, 
Story Magazine never fills these require- 
ments. Many readers of Story Magazine say 
that it now lives in the old ivory tower. No. 
It does its sewing and mends its young 
broken hearts and loves its grandmas in the 
far cozier, more familiar confines of the 
high-school class-room. 


There are those who say that Story gained 
its initial prestige by its language, not its 
ideas. Characters in the American short story 
in its pages first walked indifferently from 
parlor into bedroom and bathroom and 
stayed there without asterisks and our bitch- 
bastard-and-buttock realism first broke out 
within its covers. Apparently our “experi- 
mental” magazine was cleaned up by the 
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Legion of Decency about the same time x 
the movies. In any case the circulation &. 
partment had the inevitable jitters and things 
happened. The Story people are now not 
even in the parlor; they are out in the gz. 
den gathering posies and the boys instead of 
writing kiss-mummy stories now just ope 
upon their nursery posts and write about 
kissing grandmummy. And as for sex: surely 
in the good old days of three years ago | 
read in Story about men possessing women; 
I am sure I did. Today, however, ah, today 
we’re more subtle—or prosperous, which- 
ever—and so do it thus: 

“How close were you, really?” (to her, that is) 


“Did you ever—-” 
“No,” Warren said. (January, page 42.) 


“TI talk to them, darling, but I want to sleep—’ 
the steely glint in her eye made him mend th 
phrase—“I want to kiss but thee.” (February, 
page 51.) 

The “steely glint” mentioned here seem 
to cramp the style of many Story wnites 
these days, though possibly the glint isn't 
steely after all but more a silvery, or say, a 
golden tint. Ah, my art; ah, my pocket. 
book ! 

To my mind, the most fascinating of al 
experiments in magazine publication these 
days is that of trying to succeed with a 
magazine under really masculine direction. 
The nearest we have had to such an ided 
was the old Contempo. Its most vigorous 
spirit, Bob Brown, has gone to Commor- 
wealth College and the bold, hilarious sheet 
has folded. Arnold Gingrich is making 
brave try at a masculine magazine with 
Esquire and has made progress. 

Three tendencies in the recent evolution 
of Story are in my belief regretted by thos 
who have watched it longest and with mos 
interest: (1), its substitution of commercid 
for experimental tests in selecting stories 
(2), its feminization in the type of story 
preferred, and (3) its seeming failure t 
make any effort to induce its contributors 
use the English language with more cult 
vated finesse. Except for patches here and 
there, no prose in the best sense literary has 
yet appeared in Story. Literary style ds 
appeared in the twenties with beauty and 
good taste and all the boys had their char 
acters “come in” and “go out” and “git 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A Threat to the Grinning 
Ghoul 


Ly JoHN WorTHINGTON 





_L. DOTY (Fohn Worthington) while 

making a survey of one thousand pulp 
paper detective stories was made groggy by 
the prevalence of one formula in most of 
them. .With the aid of this presevering 
journal he offers in the accompanying arti- 
cle a suggestion, Lord have mercy on our 
soul, for a new detective pulp formula! 
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ITH shaky fingers the young man, 

whose lean bronzed face was hard 

as chilled steel, groped for the door 
knob, turned it, stepped into the office. An 
attractive young thing sitting at the desk 
gave him a cool appraising glance. 

“You have an appointment?” he asked. 

“No, no,” gasped the visitor in a hoarse 
vice. “But I’ve got to see her. It’s urgent, 
oh so terribly, utterly urgent.” 

“Just a minute. Ill ask her.” The secre- 
tary buzzed an annunciator, spoke rapidly 
when a cool soprano voice answered. He 
looked up. 

“She'll give you a minute but make it 
snappy.” 

“Thank God,” he said fervently as he 
stepped into the main office. 

The pretty little brunette in fluffy pink 
chiffon glanced up from her work. 

“Yes?” she said coldly. 

The man drew a chair up to the desk. 
The words came tumbling out. “You've got 
to. You’ve just got to help me. The Grin- 
ning Ghoul—” 

“Who are you? Your face seems familiar. 
Quick,” she rasped as he hesitated. “My 
time is valuable.” 

“Don’t you know? I’m Speed Powers, 
the shamus. You’ve seen me in a thousand 
pulp stories. I’ve figured in ten thousand 
gun fights with deadly shots and never been 
“riously wounded, saved thousands of hero- 
ines, just like you. I’m afraid of nothing, 
op at nothing. That is—until today.” 
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“Come on,” snapped the girl. “I haven't 
all day. As a matter of fact, I’m due at 
Demon Detective right now to be strapped 
to a plank and dropped down a well.” 

“That’s right,” said he eagerly. “Don’t 
worry. I’ve stretched a net over the water. 
I'll be there to fish you out and pump the 
villian full of slugs.” 

“I know, I know,” she put in, her voice 
weary. “I know you can’t kill a heroine. 
That’s why I let them do it. I’m never 
really scared. But God, I wish they’d change 
the formula.” 

“You mean,” he went on, “that its always 
your father who’s to be killed at midnight 
by the Grinning Ghoul, an escaped convict 
whom he had put in the cooler? That I 
always save you and him at 11:59?” 

“That’s it exactly,” she said, eyes shining. 
“I wondered if you felt about it as I do. If 
it were only 11:13 some of the time, or 
even—” She leaned over the desk. 

“Yes?” he said. 

“Even if the Ghoul would get father at 
midnight once in a while. Don’t you think 
you could get pie-eyed some night and for- 
get to rescue the old—?” 

“No,” he shook his handsome head. “I’m 
not allowed to fail. They’d kick me—union 
rules. But—” his sad young face brightened 
a little, “that’s why I’m here, to rescue you 
again.” 

“From what? Not the Ghoul? God, I 
couldn’t stand that. It would be worse than 
death.” 


“No, you don’t understand. 
rescue you from monotony.” 


I’m here to 


Relief flooded into her voice as she skipped 
out from behind the flat-topped desk, kissed 
him on his well-practiced lips. She skipped 
back. 

“Swell. What’s the dope? Don’t tell me 
that the Ghoul is going to turn out to be 
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father again. That 1 find out just as he is 
throwing me into the furnace—” 


“No, not that. A new character.” 


“A new character?” she gasped as her 
voice choked up with wonder. “But is that 
quite right, quite regular? We’ve never had 
a new character before.” 


“I know,” he said sympathetically. “I'll 
break it gently so it won’t be too much of a 
shock. I had to, dear, to rescue you. Don’t 
you understand ?” 


“Yes, I think I do,” her mind, never too 
quick on the trigger, stupified by years of 
association with the Gloating Ghoul, the 
hero, and father, groped blindly, trying to 
understand this sudden turn of events. “It’s 
all right to vary the formula a little; three 
or four writers do that, but a new character. 


Isn’t that going a bit too far?” 


“Tt’s mother,” he blurted out, his eyes 
searching hers for approval. 


Yes, that is new. T'll 
Is she in danger, as 


“Your mother? 
try to get used to it. 
father always is?” 


“No,” he said. “Darling, I’m afraid this 
is going to be hard.” 


He reached for a decanter of brandy. “I'll 
pour you out a shot, just in case.” He filled 
a small shot glass, set it in front of her on 
the desk. 


“But Speed,” she said pleading, “is this 
necessary? After all, one new character, 
isn’t that enough? I don’t think I like too 
much change. I was so used to you, the 
Ghoul, father, and midnight. You will leave 
midnight in, won’t you?” 


She lifted the glass to her lips, threw her 
head back. Her face flushed. 


“Shoot, old timer. I can take it. Haven’t 


I proved that?” 


“Yes. For thirty years you’ve been prov- 
ing that, if nothing else. Here it is. I’ve 
come to you for help. You've get to come 
with me.” 

“But why?” she said puzzled. “You've 
always come with me.” 
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“That’s just it. 
Grinning Ghoul—” 


Don’t you see? The 


“T get it. He’s threatening to kill your 
mother at midnight and I must rescue her?” 
“Partly right. Mother is threatening tp 


kill the Ghoul at midnight and you mu 
rescue him. Get your gats and we'll be—” 


But she was slumped over the desk, her 
arms limp ; out. 
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a cry” and “give a laugh” and “give a God 
damn” and it’s about time some of them 
should begin to write good English again. 


The similarity, moreover, between the fic- 
tion printed in Story and in Edward J. 
O’Brien’s annual anthologies has been com- 
monly remarked. In fact, Story has been 
called a monthly edition of the O’Brien 
anthology. Mr. O’Brien prints as many a 
eight stories from Story in a single collection 
of twenty odd called the “best” stone 
printed in this country in one year! Stor) 
then repeatedly editorially mentions the 
O’Brien anthologies. Business arrangement 
of this sort are understandable, if they pay, 
but our thesis is the welfare of the literary 
short story in America, and selecting storie 
that will be selected by Mr. O’Brien for mv- 
tual ballyhoo purposes would seem to be lack 
of far-sighted wisdom on the part of Story 
editors. 


My report of the fiction printed in two 
issues of Story may seem to its editors or to 
the writers themselves biased or prejudiced 
They may have intended the stories to sy 
more, mean more, than I intimate. Be thi 
as it may, my analysis shows what they at 
actually writing about. It must be remetl 
bered also that in a digest as brief as ths 
must be, “the actual emphasis in subjet 
matter”, as stated, alone can be indicate 
But the human subject matter in any piett 
of fiction overshadows in importance all els. 
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Country Gentleman and 
Other Rural Markets 


By AucusT 





HIS type of analytical article is meant 

for the hard working ambitious Dicest 
reader who wants to make major markets. 
Articles such as these are one of the valued 
features of this magazine because they are 
authentic, thorough, and ok’d by the pub- 
lication discussed. No other writer’s maga- 
zine offers such factual detailed helps for 
the writer. Get the most out of this issue 
by studying this article, if the market ana- 
lyzed appeals to you. 











OUNTRY GENTLEMAN is the old- 

est agricultural journal in the world. 

Today, in its 105th year, it is the 
leader in its field. Divided into five major 
divisions for the convenience of both reader 
and advertiser —General Articles, Fiction, 
Outdoor Boy, Country Gentlewoman and 
Farm Departments—it offers the broadest 
program of information and entertainment 
for the millions of people in our rural dis- 
tricts, of any magazine on the market. 

What types of fiction does Country Gen- 
tleman buy? What does it require in gen- 
eral-interest articles? What is its editorial 
policy? And what chance has the new 
writer in this market? It was to obtain 
answers to these question for WRiITER’s 
Dicest readers that I drove a hundred miles 
through lush Jersey orchards and fresh green 
fields on this sunshiny summer morning. And 
fnally crawled out when the chariot was 
‘fely harbored in the shadow of historic 
Independence Hall, opposite the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company building—an eleven-story 
palace which covers an entire Philadelphia 
block. The home of Saturday Evening Post, 


Ladies Home journal and Country Gentle- 
man. 


A few minutes later I was seated across 
the desk from Henry C. Paxton, associate 


editor of Country Gentleman, who had 
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spread out a leather binder containing a 
year’s file of his magazine before him, and 
who was pointing out the wide variety of 
fiction. 


“Fiction is the entertainment share of our 
editorial program,’ Mr. Paxton was saying. 
“We feel that the country reader wants 
variety; that he likes to read about how 
people conduct themselves in the towns and 
cities, as well as in his own familiar rural 
atmosphere. Therefore, variety in fiction is 
the prize hope of the Country Gentleman 
editors. We deal with any type of fiction— 
sentimental romance, action, humor, mystery. 
We will buy a good story about almost any 
subject. To use what is perhaps a slightly 
exaggerated example, we would probably 
buy a good story about a bricklayer or an 
elevator operator, if we could find such a 
story which had real human interest and 
appeal.” 

Mr. Paxton checked through the contents 
pages of issues of Country Gentleman on his 
desk, and briefly told me the background 
of each of the short stories. Among them 
were a modern outdoor romance of the 
Northwest timber country ; a humorous busi- 
ness-adventure-romance of early 19th Cen- 
tury New York City; a modern detective 
story against a rural background; a sea 
story of San Francisco Bay during the early 
days of the Spanish and Russian settlements ; 
a modern romance laid in Spain; a humor- 
ous adolescent romance of present-day Bos- 
ton; a charming story predominantly pre- 
sented from the viewpoint of a child; por- 
traying the conflict in ideas and conventions 
between youth and age; a story in which 
the hero sacrifices his life at the end, but so 
handled that it wasn’t tragic; and a story 
in which divorce had taken place. 

“Stories against an outdoor setting seem to 
predominate in these representative issues,” 
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I said when Mr. Paxton closed his binder 
and leaned back in his chair. “Also, most 
of your fiction seems to be youthful in tone 
and features youthful characters. And I 
notice that all, except one, of the stories are 
laid in the American scene, and that in a 
year you have used four or five historical 
romances. Can I attach any significance to 
these observations in interpreting your pref- 


erences, and the Country Gentleman’s fiction 
399 


policy : 

“Outdoor stories probably sell themselves 
to us most frequently because the atmos- 
phere is closest to the experience and the 
hearts of our readers,” Mr. Paxton replied, 
“but I wish to make clear that we do not 
limit ourselves to them, and that we are 
equally interested in all other types of fiction. 
As I said before, variety is the keynote of 
our editorial policy. 

“Most of our stories are youthful in tone 
because the first half of life is the most inter- 
esting to read about. There is always inter- 
est and hurnan appeal in young romance 
and the problems of a boy or girl in the 
twenties. But again, this does not mean 
that we demand a youthful tone. We have 
run stories about all ages, ranging from 
those about small children to stories featur- 
ing octogenarian characters. 

“The American scene predominates in our 
fiction because it is naturally the most inter- 
esting and closest to our readers—but we use 
an occasional foreign-setting story like the 
one I pointed out to you. In foreign stories 
American characters are preferable because 
the reader will be more able to understand 
and sympathize with their viewpoint, but 
Canadian or Australian characters, for ex- 
emple, could be made equally interesting 
to our readers. 

“As to the several historical romances we 
used during the last year, I would say they 
are purely accidental—the stories simply ap- 
pealed to us because they were excellent 
pieces of fiction. We will buy a good his- 
torical story, but we have no particular pref- 
erence for them.” 

“The general tone of Country Gentleman 
fiction reflects a spirit of optimism and faith 
in the future, doesn’t it?” I asked. 

“Yes,” Mr. Paxton answered, “but no 
Pollyanna stories! We demand reality in 


our stories, even though we prefer them 
cheerful in tone. The motion pictures, the 
radio and the automobile have created a vast 
change in rural psychology in recent years 
The ruralist today is well-informed and 
‘up-to-date’. Fiction for our audience which 
deals with modern life must therefore re. 
flect this modern attitude in regard to con. 
ventions and speech. But writers who wish 
to ‘make’ the Country Gentleman editorial 
page with fiction should avoid extreme s0- 
phistication; we object to psychopathic 
stories and stories that carry a bitter or 
cynical note.” 

“When you speak of ‘making the Country 
Gentleman editorial page with fiction,’ Mr, 
Paxton, you bring up the subject in which 
the readers of my article will be most inter. 
ested,” I said. “I anticipate that your an- 
swer will be about the same as the editor 
of all first-class magazines give me when | 
ask what chance the new writer has with 
their publications—that you are primarily 
interested in buying outstanding stories, re- 
gardless of who writes them; that a new 
writer has as good a chance as a ‘big name’?” 

Mr. Paxton smiled. “I wouldn’t put it in 
just that way,” he said. “You realize of 
course that a ‘name’ is a definite asset to any 
magazine, particularly one which carries a 
substantial amount of national advertising. 
An outstanding story with a well-known 
name is naturally the ideal combination. 
But a ‘name’ will not put across a poor 
story with us; we are very critical of our 
‘big-name’ fiction because our readers have 
a right to expect the best from these writers. 

“On the other hand, it is to the new wniter 
to whom we must look for stories with a 
fresh touch. Yes, there is a good chance for 
new writers here—if they have something on 
the ball. Their work, however, must measure 
up to the high fiction standards we demand 
from our well-known writers. The new 
writer should be critical of what he offers us 
He should carefully read and analyze a num 
ber of issues of Country Gentleman and hot- 
estly compare his own work with our pub- 
lished fiction, to be sure that his intended 
contribution measures up to our standards 

“We demand stories with a well-develop 
plot and well-known characters; the back 
ground must be real, the style must flow 
smoothly with ease and naturalness. We 
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feel that the normal American audience 
wants a real story that is thoroughly rounded 
out in plot, characterization and atmosphere 
—which means that we prefer short stories 
of 5,000 words. Our outside length is 6,500. 
We do not use short shorts.” 

Country Gentleman also uses five or six 
feature articles of 3,500 to 4,500 words in 
each issue, which usually tie up with the 
interests of the farmer. In the October 1934 
issue, for example, there’s “Midget Microbes” 
by Paul de Kruif, giving the history of a 
scientific study of distemper in dogs con- 
ducted in England ; “Tidal Wave of Peonies” 
by Harry R. O’Brien, the history of growing 
these flowers in America; “Playing It Safe” 
by Herbert O. Crisler, a football article ; 
“Plant Breeding Targets” by J. Sidney Cates, 
concerning America’s achievements in plant- 
breeding; and “Why Stable Foreign Ex- 
changes?” by Leo Pasvolsky, discussing for- 
eign exchange as it concerns the American 
farmer. 

And in the April 1935 issue we find, “The 
Goose Hangs High—Yet,” by James E. Ed- 
monds, on the cotton situation; “Sensation 
In Fertilizer” by J. Sidney Cates; “All 
Weather Potatoes by Daniel Dean, the titles 
of which speak for thmselves ; “Gay Borders 
Need White” by Romaine B. Ware, a garden 
flower article ; “Soviet Farm Set-up” by Niels 
E. Hensen, reporting the political and eco- 
nomic phases of the Russian farm system, 
and “Sired In Belgium” by Thomas R. Hol- 
bert, on the breeding of draft horses in Bel- 
gium. Notice that while all, except the foot- 
ball article tie up directly or indirectly with 
the ruralist’s intersts, several concern them- 
selves with problems in foreign countries. 

“Our articles must be as solid and full- 
bodied as our fiction ; nothing sketchy,” Mr. 
Paxton remarked. “We frequently buy such 
feature articles from the mail, although it is 
safest to query us on a subject first.” 

The Country Gentleman departments, 
Outdoor Boy, Outdoor Girl, Country Gentle- 
woman and Farm Departments, using short 
news articles, are staff-written by regular 
correspondents and do not offer a market for 
free-lance contributions. 

As an example of good Country Gentle- 
ia fiction, Mr. Paxton selected “Whittiers 
Wild” by Gouverneur Morris and “Act Of 
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God” by Stewart Edward White. 
brief synopsis of each: 


Here’s a 


“Whittiers Wild,’ by Gouverneur Morris, opens 
with Little Alfred in the library of the Hedges’ 
ancestral Maine home. Alfred’s brothers, his sis- 
ter and Cousin Beth Gardner, who is visiting, are 
somewhere outdoors because Gramma feels they 
are stronger and older. Little Alfred’s father 
and mother, he knows, are still in the graveyard 
where they'll remain until the trumpets blow. 
Uncle Alfred, his idol, is out hunting rabbits. 
And Little Alfred, because he is bored, and 
Gramma is somewhere in the kitchen or cellar, 
crawls behind a heavy sofa and finds a cupboard. 
In it is a very intriguing small chest, which opens 
to his prodding. Among other odds and ends, 
Alfred discovers a very interesting set of card- 
board pictures. He hears Gramma’s footsteps, 
slips the pictures into a pocket, and is busily 
absorbed in Pilgrim’s Progress, Illustrated, when 
Gramma arrives. 

Little Alfred had overheard a grownup con- 
versation that Uncle Alfred had been wild in his 
youth. He had played cards for money, had 
lost, had taken an oath on the Bible never to 
play cards again. 

Little Alfred goes to the attic playroom and 
spreads out his pictures. The other children 
come in; his brothers and sister admire the color- 
ful pictures, but twelve-year-old Cousin Beth 
Gardner laughs. ‘“‘They’re playing cards,” she 
says. Little Alfred drops them as if his fingers 
had been burnt. 

But Cousin Beth soon overrules the objections 
of the others to the “Devil’s Toys’ as Gramma 
called them. Cousin Beth insists there is no harm 
in playing cards if you don’t play for money. 
She teaches them Slap Jack. They never had so 
much fun and there’s a lot of hilarity. Sur- 
denly Gramma appears upon the threshold, her 
mouth a grim line. “Cards!” she says. 

Cousin Beth, who tries to assume the blame, 
has her platinum head sharply rapped by Gram- 
ma’s thimble. Little Alfred confesses. Supper, 
Gramma announces, will be at eight o’clock next 
morning. 

Uncle Alfred wonders at the abundance of 
friend chicken when he returns. Gramma ex- 
plains. When he believes her asleep, Uncle Al- 
fred smuggles the children some cold supper. 
Gramma smiles to herself and decides she may 
have been too severe. But she won’t apologize. 

Next morning Gramma announces she is going 
to teach the children a new game—Authors. The 
rules printed on the old box are difficult for 
Gramma and the children to follow. Uncle AIl- 
fred offers assistance; he tells Gramma to give 
each player, including herself, five cards. The 
pack is divided into ten suits, four cards in each 
suit bearing the name of Bryant, Longfellow, etc. 
There are only two Whittiers since two had been 
lost. Subtly Uncle Alfred suggests that the two 
Whittiers might be used as a fifth card of any 
suit the holder might elect. Gramma herself was 
having a pretty good time; and although you’ve 
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already guessed it, Gramma had no idea she’s 
playing poker! 

But Gramma tires and the children repair to 
the attic delighted with the new game. Uncle 
Alfred is called upon by dispatching Little Alfred 
to the library now and then, for solving prob- 
lems and further refinements. The children get 
excited and begin to bet marbles and jackknives ; 
then, having lost all his treasures, one of Little 
Alfred’s brothers finds it’s getting warm. Let 
everyone who loses take off something! 

Uncle Alfred enters the attic just as Little 
Alfred is in the act of losing the only garment 
which prevented his being mistaken for the Gcd 
of Love. ‘“We’re playing Authors, and Whittiers 
are wild, and Field has lost all his marbles, and 
T’ve—” Little Alfred explains. 

Uncle Alfred manages to keep a straight face, 
even though his nephew had obviously “lost his 
shirt.” He takes the children for a walk, and, 
in a high good humor explains that playing cards 
isn’t very wicked if you only play for counters, 
but that he didn’t want to be quoted, because 
Gramma might not agree. 

“What are counters?” 

“Beans,” says his uncle. 


asks Little Alfred. 


Here we have a story that brings real 
chuckles and smiles to the reader, yet has a 
serious undertone — the transition of ideas 
and conventions, the conflict between youth 
and age — handled with sympathy, under- 
standing and tact. A wealth of characteri- 
zation and intimate, realistic detail in atmos- 
phere goes a long way toward giving this 
story an irresistible charm. And notice how 
subtly the author puts across his basic theme, 
in these paragraphs following Gramma’s an- 
nouncement of the new game: 


“What new game, Gramma?” asked Little 
Alfred. 
“Authors,” said Gramma. And she frowned 


warningly at Uncle Alfred, who had lifted his 
eyebrows in amazement. 

He recalled a Christmas many years ago, when 
a game of Authors had wormed its way into the 
house and had been sternly vetoed by his mother, 
for two reasons which to her seemed good and 
sufficient. She did not approve of Edgar Allan 
Poe because he had been a drinking man, and the 
layout itself bore a fatal resemblance to a pack 
of playing cards. Gramma had forthwith con- 
fiscated the game of Authors, and she must have 
hidden it away in one of her orderly hiding 
places, for here it was cropping up again. 

Uncle Alfred smiled a secret smile. ‘“O times! 
O manners!” 

How they change and change! 

So thinking, Uncle Alfred delivered an entire 
crinkly sausage into the keeping of Ban, the 
spaniel, who was sitting up for the purpose and 
watering at the mouth in a receptive sort of 

way. 


“A story with a broad human appeal,” 
were, I believe, Mr. Paxton’s words when he 
mentioned “Whittiers Wild”. A wholesome 
human interest yarn which all members of 
the family could enjoy, with characters so 
well portrayed that you feel you know them 
—and you do know them, for you’ve met 
their prototypes in your own experience! It 
contains all the elements that Mr. Paxton 
mentioned as essential in Country Gentle- 
man fiction—a story well rounded out in 
plot, characterization and atmosphere. 


OUNTRY HOME, with editorial offices 

at 250 Park Avenue, New York, has a 
million-and-a-half circulation. Mrs. Gabri- 
elle A. R. Griswold is the fiction editor of 
this rural monthly. 

“We are in the market for modern rural 
fiction which features modern characters and 
situations,” she told me. “Genuine stories by 
people who know country life, not by city 
people who know some rural phraseology. 
Our fiction should be of general interest to 
the whole family. Stories must have a cer- 
tain amount of realism, but they must not 
be drab and overdone. They must offer 
some measure of escape. 

“We use a judical selection of young love 
stories. We could also use some he-man 
stories, such as adventure or sports, but of 
course, not the straight action type, and pref- 
erably with some love interest.” 

Mrs. Griswold pointed out two stories in 
recent issues as good examples of Country 
Home fiction. “Travel Along, jan” by Gladys 
B. Taber in the September, 1934 issue, con- 
cerns a girl who for several years has waited 
for a young man who packs his belongings 
in a blue handerchief each fall, and goes off 
to the nearby big cities. She wants him to 
settle down and marry her of course ; wants 
him to take over her farm on the shores of 
Lake Michigan. Each year he promises it 
will be the last time he’ll leave ; asks if she'll 
wait—and the answer is yes. But this year 
another suitor has been pressing our heroine. 
She tells Jan she won’t promise to wait again. 
Jan leaves, angry ; the girl smiles. She sends 
over a parting gift, a ship model and an old 
sea chest, her heirlooms which he has always 
admired. It has the desired sobering effect 
—Jan can’t travel with so much precious and 
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bulky baggage. He decides to stay for keeps. 

“A story of youth; homey and subtle ro- 
mance with charm in the characters and 
simplicity in situation,” Mrs. Griswold _re- 
marked in pointing it out. “And this is 
another good example which you might men- 
tion —“The Huckster Of Nickltytwist” by 
Alma B. Holland, in our January 1935 issue. 
A story of older age, appealing to older peo- 
ple, which calls for a lot of sympathy for its 
characters.” 

This story features old Caleb Orran, who 
for forty years has driven his huckster wagon 
over a mountain route, trading the farm- 
products of the natives in town. He’s be- 
come a father-confessor and advisor to all. 
He has learned that the Fairlee boys have 
been visiting the families on his route; that 
they have a new auto-truck in the town 
garage. Caleb fears progress has overtaken 
him. He isn’t angry; he admires the boys 
for their enterprise. But this will probably 
be his last trip. He is almost broken-hearted. 

The story follows Caleb making his rounds ; 
helping the doctor set a child’s broken leg; 
advising one of the farmer’s wives who con- 
fesses a problem; acting as peacemaker be- 
tween a daughter who has eloped and her 
irate father. Finally, coming home tired and 
discouraged, he finds a surprise party await- 
ing him. The good people have contributed 
and are presenting him with the new auto 
truck. The Fairlee boys had made the 
rounds for this purpose. 

Country Home uses one short story of 
from 3,000 to 5,000 words in each issue. No 
serials, And no stories featuring divorce, 
drinking, sophistication, infidelity, jazz or 
Broadway life. On articles, Country Home 
is a closed market, as these are taken care 
of by staff writers. 


“THE FARMER’S WIFE” 61 east 10th 
Street, St. Paul, Minn., carries on its 
covers the words, “The Magazine for Farm 
Women—A Million A Month.” This maga- 
zine usually uses one or two short stories per 
issue ; occasionally short serials. In a recent 
letter, Mr. F. W. Beckman, Managing Edi- 
tor, described his fiction needs as follows: 
“We desire stories which are thoroughly 
cheerful in tone and without unpleasant 
problems. Preferably, stories should have 
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something of a rural background, although 
all the action need not be in a rural commu- 
nity. Our readers want what might be called 
‘escape’ stories—that is, stories which take 
them completely out of their work-a-day en- 
vironment and give them a glimpse of happy 
romance.” 

Short stories for Farmer’s Wife must not 
exceed 6,000 words. Query them on serials. 
This magazine also offers a good market for 
articles of special interest to farm women. 

The Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist, Dallas, Texas, in a letter dated April 
25, 1935, signed by Eugene Butler, Editor, 
tells me that right now they are heavily sup- 
plied with fiction, and are buying only an oc- 
casional story that particularly strikes their 
fancy. I will quote parts of Mr. Butler’s let- 
ter, which will give you a general idea of the 
editorial policy—in case you wish to try this 
market with an exceptional story, even 
though they are at present will supplied with 
fiction : 


“We use short stories 3000 to 4000 words in 
length. We do not buy serials, and only on rare 
occasions do we purchase articles of any sort. 

“T like a reasonable number of our short stories 
to portray southern life as it exists now and in 
anti-bellum days. The Old South, the South of 
plantation days, had its good and bad points. 
We should like to help keep alive its finer flavor. 
The old South had a very distinctive rural culture 
with a mode of life and a philosophy of living 
that comes to us as a breath of clean sweet 
air in the stuffy atmosphere of present-day mad 
materialism. 

“Of course, there has been a great deal of rot 
written about the Old South. It was not all ro- 
mance and roses, with mint juleps and duels over 
affairs of honor. And Southerners past and 
present did not and do not speak with the silly 
slovenliness as generally represented in the movies 
and by some writers. 

“As to specific taboos: We don’t like murder 
stories unless they are particularly well done. 
They must be excellent in plot and so skillfully 
deveoped that they fully offset the murder taint. 
Neither do we like sexy stories. We do, however, 
like for our stories to carry a love theme, or have 
love interest, even if they are not out and out 
love stories. 

“Summing up, in most cases we insist that our 
stories meet these three requirements: 


(1) It is well written with an interest holding, 
vivid and convincing plot? 

(2) Does it reveal important phases of life 
fairly and accurately ? 

(3) Is it constructive in its net results? 
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These comments Mr. Butler makes, might 
well be taken into account in writing fiction 
for any of the rural markets. As to the men- 
tion of stories depicting Southern life, there 
is a good market for such fiction also with 
Holland’s Magazine, Main and Second Sts., 
Dallas, Texas. This 
women’s monthly, not a rural magazine— 
but all the women’s and_ general-interest 
family magazines use an 
background story. 


is a general-interest 


occasional rural 


Other rural-interest magazines, with a very 
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brief outline of their requirements, are listed 
below : 

Rural Progress, 22 West Monroe St., Chi- 
cago. This is a recent monthly using short. 
shorts 1,200-1,800 words, and an occasional 


novelette. Also illustrated feature articles of 
Mid-West interest. L. K. Childers is the 
editor. 


Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte 
St., Kansas City, Mo., another monthly, is 
open for rural-interest romantic fiction not 
exceeding 3,500 words, and also buys articles 
of interest to rural housewives. 


Such Interesting People 


By JoHN CHAPMAN 


Every once in a while, a famed subscriber to the Dicest sits himself 


down and tells us about his job. 


Ve enjoy publishing such letters, or 


articles if you will, because they give cach of us an insight into what the 


other fellow is doing. 


Previously published such letters included one from 


an Italian subscriber who is a news correspondent, and one from a renowned 


pulp paper writer who lived most of his life in Africa. 


This one is by the 


crack columnist of the world’s most amazing newspaper, The New York Daily 
News. Mr. Chapman has also free lanced a half dozen articles to Satevepost. 


MONG all the people in these United 
States who have considered the career 
of writing, those who have not at one 

time or another thought it would be nice to 
be a dramatic critic can be counted with 
probable accuracy on the toes of one mer- 
maid. And it might take two mermaids to 
count those who do not think being a col- 
umnist would be some fun. I happen to 
be both, and my confessions might be help- 
ful—either as a guide or as a warning. 

I don’t think there can be a treatise on 
How to Become a Columnist or How to Be- 
come a Drama Reviewer, because the worker 
rarely finds the job; the job finds the 
worker. The best one can do is to be some- 
where handy in case the job goes a-hunting. 
That, at any rate, has been my experience, 
and it seems to have been so with others 
I have talked with. 

There is an amateur way of wanting to 
do something, and a professional way. The 
professional wanter puts his mind on a defi- 
nite objective early in life and _ steadily 
strives to equip himself to attain it. There 
are not many of him in the world. The 


amateur wanter—the kind I am—-says, 
“Gosh, wouldn’t it be wonderful to be a 
critic—to get paid for seeing shows—to see 
all the shows free—and maybe be pals with 
the stars and call them by their first 
names!” Or he says, “It would be fun to 
be a columnist and go everywhere and know 
everybody and say anything I want to.” 

It sounds like an idle sort of ambition, 
this kind that I had; but it has an element 
that is necessary for anybody to do any- 
thing half-way well: It presupposes a basic 
enthusiasm for the work. I love the theater, 
and writing the column—curse the task!— 
is the most steadily interesting and enjoy- 
able work I’ve struck. 

The drama job came first. My father, 
Arthur Chapman, was for many years the 
columnist of the old Denver Republican, 
and later he was managing editor of the now 
defunct Denver Times; so a good bit of my 
journalistic background came, like Bert 
Lahr’s Scotch ancestry, by absorption. Dad 
and his friends would talk shop and every 
week a New York friend would mail 
F. P. A.’s columns—which I read thor 
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oughly and admired extravagantly. By the 
time I was seventeen it was inevitable that 
I should become a newspaperman, so I hit 
the boss for a job on the Times. He either 
had to give me one or give me an allowance. 


Later the family shifted to New York and 
one day in 1920 I asked the late Phil Payne 
for a job on that odd new tabloid, The 
News. I was as surprised as he was when 
he gave me one, and I became a motorman- 
conductor. A motorman-conductor, to Man- 
hattan’s cameramen, is the rare bird who is 
a photographer as well as a reporter—and 
camera work was another thing I had ab- 
sorbed from Dad. 


Three or four years of a reporter’s 
nervous life—courts, fires, interviews, dis- 
asters and answering the phone on the city 
desk. Then I was shipped to Paris to man- 
age the bureau there for Pacific and At- 
lantic Photos, and there followed three 
years of straight camera work from Ger- 
trude Ederle’s English Channel swim to 
Benito Mussolini’s Tiber River. 


Back to New York, chiefly on the city 
desk and rewrite—and without knowing it 
I was putting myself in the way of a posi- 
tion in the drama department. In the brave 
days before the crash there were several 
openings a night during the theatrical sea- 
son—one Christmas night there were thir- 
teen premieres—and the drama department 
consisted of Burns Mantle, the critic, and 
his assistant. If there were three or more 
openings the city staff was asked to volun- 
ter to help. You got a pair of tickets and 
you wrote a notice. That pair of tickets 
was high wages to me and I was always 
willing to help. 

The volunteers naturally got third choice 
ot worse—Mantle doing what looked like 
the best bet, his aide doing the next best. 
There are many fairly accurate ways of 
knowing in advance whether a play is go- 
ig to be good, and the chances were that 
the third-stringer would see something dis- 
appointing; but I was often rewarded by 
seing a more successful show than the boss 
did, “Diamond Lil” and “The Racket,” for 
instance, were third-string choices which will 
be remembered. 
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I still had no notion of going into the 
drama department—but my volunteer work 
had been giving me a little background. I 
knew the names of some of the producers 
and actors, and I read the theater news with 
more than detached interest. Then Mr. 
Mantle told me his assistant was resigning 
and asked if I’d like the job. Would I! 
And I still do. 


The foregoing stretch of autobiography 
is in lieu of an essay on How to Become a 
Drama Reviewer. Nothing I did was with 
the conscious and sole purpose of getting 
the job; the job came my way. I am not, 
technically or actually, a dramatic critic. 
Burns Mantle is the titled spokesman for 
the paper and my job is to assemble the 
news notes that come in from press agents, 
to try to dig up more news, and to cover 
the second-choice plays. I can think of only 
one bit of advice to the would-be newspaper 
worker in the theater: Try to break in under 
Burns Mantle. You have to get rid of me 
to do it because I’m still his assistant—but 
it would be worth the effort. 


A few years after I went into the drama 
department another job went looking for 
its man. The News felt the need of another 
column. The Broadway gossip column, 
then as now, was hot stuff, and it was nat- 
ural to look for the man in a department 
connected with Broadway. I had got to 
know my way around the show business by 
then and to have a number of excellent 
contacts—so I was asked if I would like to 
do a gossip column. I didn’t think I would, 
for two reasons. One, I didn’t feel tem- 
peramentally equipped for personal chatter, 
small scandals and staying up late in joints. 
Two, I felt that Winchell, Sobol, Sullivan 
and the rest were so good in their field, and 
so well fortified by experience, that a new- 
comer might show up rather badly. So the 
matter of the column was dropped. 


In 1931 it came up again. This time I 
was asked to submit samples of the kind of 
column I’d like to do, and I did. I had a 
half-formed notion which has since strength- 
ened that Manhattan itself is more interest- 
ing than a small part of it like Broadway. 
When people come to New York what do 
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the want to see? Some shows and night 
clubs, of course; but also the big stores, 
the skyscrapers, the subways, the ghetto, 
the waterfront. My sample columns were 
accepted, the column was given the title of 
“Mainly About Manhattan,” and the paper 
protected both itself and me by signing it 
“By Bill Towne” for the first few weeks. 
As soon as the management felt that I was 
able to keep on delivering what it wanted 
I was told to sign my own name. High 
time, too, for there was a printer in the 
composing room named Bill Towne and 
his wife had got to worrying, despite his 
protestations of innocence. 

So here, again, a job had overtaken me 
because I was in its way. I could not have 
planned so well if I had tried. The work, 
like all work, is both difficult and 
easy because it is what I want to do and 
like to do, difficult because the pressure is 
sometimes high and the hours are sometimes 
long—10 A.M. to 1:30 A.M., occasion- 
ally. And difficult, too, twenty- 
nine days out of thirty I am haunted by a 
guilty feeling that the last column I did 
was pretty bad. 


easy ; 


because 


About once a month I feel I’ve done a 
piece that is really good. Almost invariably 
my office associates and readers either tell 
me it wasn’t so good, or avoid mentioning 
it altogether. Then, when I’m thinking that 
this morning’s column is certainly a new 
low, someone comes by or writes in and 
says it is just dandy. 


The two jobs dovetail nicely, and there 
is a third man in the drama department to 
absorb much of the routine. The 
same theater men who are news sources are 
also kind enough to think of me when they 
run across something amusing. There is a 
good bit of Broadway in my column—first, 
because it is easiest to get, and second, be- 
cause the names of the theater are generally 
known and therefore good column material. 
But, because I think Broadway is just one 
of the interesting phases of New York life, 
my constant effort is to build up and culti- 
vate other sources of fact and anecdote. 
You simply have to have sources. Some of 
my readers have the notion that I just cruise 


office 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


idly around town, looking for interesting 


things. I do, occasionally, but it is a hap. 
hazard method. Contacts—pipe-lines—are 


the things to find and cultivate. 


So many people have told me, “I had a 
funny story to tell you the other day, but 
I can’t remember it now.” I have issued 
standing instructions to all the men I know: 
“Write what you have in your shirt-tail— 
nobody wears legible cuffs any more—send 
me the shirt and I'll get the story and have 
the shirt laundered at my expense.” Going 
on four years now, and never a shirt have 
[ had! The saddest of all words to a col- 
umnist are those ending, “I can’t remember 
it now.” Next saddest are these: “I’ve got 
a swell story for you, but you'll have to 
clean it up.” 

Writing a column is certainly the most 
difficult job of trying to keep from going 
One can’t afford to grow tired, and 
one can afford even less to have his readers 
The office counts the mail and 


stale. 


grow tired. 
knows whether you are interesting the cus- 
tomers or not. 

It is fascinating to look for something 
that will catch the public fancy, find it, and 
then watch it take hold. Fascinating because 
you never know in advance that you've got 
it. The reading public is just as unpredict- 
able as the theater public—hecause it is the 
same thing. Some little column filler you 
just drop in may turn out to be a wow, 
deckhands, aviators, elevator boys—people 
unnoticed. For instance: 

Publicity men have the nasty habit of 
sending in items singed by their clients’ 
names. Many a comedian has acquired a 
reputation through the gags sent to columns 
by his press agent. I work hard to dis 
courage the practice because it is dishonest, 
but often the boys put over fast ones. I 
have argued with publicity men, among them 
one David Green, that if a mention in 4 
column is so valuable to a client it must 
be just as valuable to a press agent. Green 
was willing to give the idea a try, and he 
began sending in Broadway Bromides— 
overworked lines such as: “Only I’m one 
guy who don’t like to ask favors.” “After 
giving him the best years of my life, etc. 
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People got interested in these things and 
they took a new tack—messenger boys, post- 
men, grocers, hat check girls, ferryboat 
of all kinds began sending in the lines they 
hear most in their particular occupations. 
Through them one gets a glimpse of what 
the other fellow’s job must be like. That, 
to me, is the main purpose of a column: to 
tell people what they don’t know is about. 
(And there, me hearties, is a fine example 
of a columnist’s English! ) 


Which brings up another point—con- 
tributions. When I was going to high school 
and reading the F. P. A. columns, I’d occa- 
sionally sneer at Mr. Adams. The column 
would be filled with from 
G. S. K., Baron Ireland, Ambrose Glutz and 
others who are more famous now than they 
were even then. “Huh!” I’d say. “F. P. A. 
is getting lazy. Why doesn’t he write his 
own stuff?” Well, “Alainly About Man- 
haitan” contains a high percentage of con- 
tributions and occasionally an entire col- 
And it isn’t that 
'mlazy. First off, any time a reader sends 


contributions 


umn is devoted to them. 


in something that is better than anything 
of my own, it goes in. You can be very low 
in material and yet not lazy. Besides, using 
contributions builds The person 
who gets his name in the column is pretty 
sure to be a steady reader from then on— 
and if you don’t have steady readers you 
go right back on the rewrite desk. 


friends. 


Stories about recognizable names and rec- 
ognizable places are chiefly the things I 
hunt for, gags being secondary. I’d rather 
learn that Arturo Toscanini jumps on his 
glasses when he is angry, or discover that 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. carries a $150 gold 
tube in which he keeps five-cent candy mints, 
than use a joke about nobody in particular. 
Tam, too, tirelessly interested in the other 
tellow’s job and the other fellow’s language. 
If I can find out just what a stagehand 
does, how much he gets, what the technical 
side of his profession is, and what occupa- 
tional slang his profession has developed, 
that will make a good Sunday column. 


Names and gags are the perfect combina- 
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tion for humor. It was fun to print Dor- 
othy Parker’s comment after she had seen 
Katherine Hepburn’s ill-fated performance 
in “The Lake”: “She ran the gamut of 
emotions from A to B.” And that brings 
up another point in the columning business 
—that of hurting people. Life is short, so 
I try not to be cruel unless the subjects are 
fair game. Any politician is, of course, an 
open target, trained by tradition and pro- 
fession to take all the Johnsonian dead cats 
that are thrown his way. But we also have 
many semi-private individuals. Is Eddie 
Cantor fair game? He is a private citizen, 
certainly; but a public figure—and if he 
were too darn private he wouldn’t be a very 
popular actor. So he is fair game, and so 
is, generally, any one who depends upon 
public notice for his livelihood. 

The columnist is a public figure himself, 
and he must watch his step. There is no 
feeling so horrible as to wake up in the 
middle of a Saturday night with the reali- 
zation that your Sunday column contains, 
say, an error of fact. I lie there and count 
the papers as they come off the presses, 
groaning, “Two million five hundred thou- 
sand mistakes have been made tonight!” 

It is an axiom in the newspaper business 
that no one is able to read his own copy. 
If his mind slips when he is writing some- 
thing, it will probably make the same slip 
when he is reading proof, and he won't 
catch his error. My copy does not go 
through the copy desk, but straight to lino- 
type, and I have to get a check on myself 
in another way. Assiduously I have culti- 
vated the friendship of the proofreaders, 
and they give the column extra attention. 
In addition to reading it for ordinary typo- 
graphical flaws, they also try to find out if 
it makes sense. They have saved me many 
a blush. 

And what are the benefits of the drama 
and column jobs? A salary, of course. An 
endlessly lively time in which the months 
skip by like a pilot on a stratosphere flight. 
A number of close friends in widely varied 
occupations, and a steadily enlarging circle 
of acquaintances. 














Let’ s Talk About 
Your Story 


Othe 


You have written a story. 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: (1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay down 
good money to buy my magazine? 

To sell a story to an editor, you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 
_ The work of the Criticism Department of Writer’s DicEst 
is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the particular story 
that you send us. These are some of the many points we 
answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 
@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader 
can recognize, and understand. Are the character’s 
problems the kind of problems the magazine’s readers 
meet themselves? 

Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this now? 


Does the author know his subject, and is he enthused 
enough over it so that the reader shares the same 
enthusiasm? 


Would the story be improved by boiling the first 
fhree pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager 
that the reader gets his point that he uses a black- 
board pointer? 

@ Has this author native literary talent? 

_ A detailed answer to the above and many other points par- 
ticularly applicable to your own story is meat and drink to 
the sincere free lance writer. The Criticism Department of 
Writer’s Dicest does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in helping thousands 
of writers to success. May we help you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus the fee for 
criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 5,000 words the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand words. 


Let us work on one of your scripts 
OT ON 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
WRITER’S DIGEST Cincinnati, Ohio 











WRrItTER’s DIGEsT 


Sir: 

We are now located in our new offices at the 
Salmon Tower Building, 11 West 42nd Stree 
New York City. : 

We are in the market only for Sunday Magazine 
stories (illustrated) or single odd or interesting 
items. Too many send in cartoons and continuoys 
type column material and the handling of the 
resulting correspondence slows up the routine work, 

Sincerely yours, 
GRUBER Service, 

Edwin T. Grandy, contributor to the Writer's 
DicesT, has been appointed conductor, a new fea 
ture known as “Looks at Books” for Sunset Mago- 
zine, foremost monthly of the far West. Grandy 
is also writer of a syndicated book review feature 
known as “The Book Nook” in which he gives 
tabloid reviews of new books in a humorous vein, 

Besides being a contributor to Writers’ Dist, 
Edwin T. Grandy contributes articles to Printer; 
Ink, College Life, Billboard, N. Y. Telegraph, 
etc. 


LITTLE MAGAZINES 


Yankee, “a monthly magazine published in the 
interests of New England culture and organiz- 
tions,” at Dublin, New Hampshire, begins Sep- 
tember Ist. At first it will specialize in New 
Hampshire authors and affairs ; devoted to Yankee 
interests. Stories, articles, essays, and cartoons. 

The Italo-American Citizen, 2245 Lehigh St, 
Swissvale, Pa., is on the market for scripts written 
in the Italian language. Articles of general inter- 
est such as history, science, and everyday interest. 

Signatures, edited by John M. Brinin, 3153 
Union Guardian Bldg., Detroit, Mich., will be a 
new Magazine appearing in autumn and spring, 
Quality work only. The first issue will carry Kay 
Boyle and Dorothy M. Richardson. 

The Arizona Kitty Kat, University Station, Tus 
con, Arizona, edited by Bacil B. Warren, is read 
outside of collegiate circles and like sophisticated 
short stories and shorts on any timely subject. 

T. H. Fortuny is issuing a new magazine, For- 
tuny’s, from 7 West 44th St., N. Y. C. Want 
unusual mss. “no matter whether they are fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry, or plays.” By unusual we mean 
a script which because of its writing technique or 
because of its content reveals the qualities of be 
ing new, original, definitely different and even 
revolutionary when compared to the character of 
our present literature. 


LONDON LETTER 


NE of the latest additions to the British mag- 

azine Press bears the title Science and As. 
trology. Though apparently such a_ publication 
would offer limited scope to the free-lance, com 
sideration of the editor’s needs reveals a fairly 
wide opening. Subjects are treated in a popular 
rather than a highbrow way, and (states the edi- 
tor) “contributors need not necessarily be well 
versed in Astrology.” Examination of an early 
issue reveals such articles as “St. John the Astro 
oger?” “Are We All Born Alike” and “The Ment 
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of Pythagoras,’ each of these being articles that 
any intelligent writer could probably have con- 
tributed. Address: 80-86 Regent St., London, 
W. 1. 

Photography, 48, Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 4, 
js an addition to the photographic markets listed 
in the market guides. The paper makes a spe- 
cialty of high-class reproductions, and caters for 
the professional photographer engaged in adver- 
tising, publicity and other phases of commercial 
camera work. The editor states that contributions 
dealing with aspects of these subjects are always 
in demand, and they should not exceed 800 words. 
Photographs should accompany the manuscript. 
Study of a specimen copy will show that though 
this is a somewhat specialized market, a good open- 
ing exists for the free-lance in touch with com- 
mercial photography. Examples and descriptions 
of the work of photographers abroad are used 
fairly freely. 

The editor of Swing Music, a new monthly 
published from Middle Temple Lane, London, 
E. C. 4, states that he is willing to consider person- 
ality articles dealing with well-known figures in the 
musical “hot rhythm” world. Controversial articles 
on hot rhythm are also used, and the length should 
be between 1000 and 3000 words. Payment is 
about four dollars per 1000 words. 

Everybody's Weekly, 114, Fleet St., London, 
E.C.4, offers an excellent market for striking, 
vividly-written adventure articles. “Saved from 
Drowning by a Cat,” “Millions of Diamonds 
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Guarded by Blood-Thirsty Savages,” and “Playboy 
Who Besame Archbishop of Canterbury” are typ- 
ical articles in a recent number. Lengths vary 
between 800 and 1500 words, and padding must 
be avoided. These descriptive adventure articles 
may deal with happenings in any part of the 
world, and may recount happenings in olden as 
well as modern days, but hackneyed subjects are 
not acceptable. Payment is good for the right 
type of material. A recent article described how 
President Roosevelt was guarded. 

Wide World Magazine, 8-11, Southampton St., 
Strand, London, W. C. 2, also uses adventure con- 
tributions, but they must have a personal note. 
They must be absolutely true in every detail, 
though in many cases actual names are altered. 
Travel and exploration stories (fact, not fiction) 
under the by-line of a chief participant, are freely 
used, and authenticity is provided by photographic 
illustrations. Good payment is made on publica- 
tion, at rates agreed upon. 

Illustrated Sun Bathing News, Suite 4, New- 
port House, 16, Great Newport St., London, 
W.C. 2, has recently made its first appearance. 
Published quarterly, it is to deal with Nudism in 
a sensible way, and the editor announces that 
though such contributions as “My First Visit to a 
Nudist Camp” are not required, he wants articles 
describing life in camp. They should deal with 
sun-bathing from the health point of view, rather 
than from the psychological standpoint. 

New Home is the title of a new high-class 





important point, not often stressed. 
original mood. 


Send me one of your stories. 


elsewhere. 


and where your work is amateurish. 


Finally, I find your markets. 


careful criticism as the first... FREE. 


2067 BROADWAY 





No Detours --- 


Between you and me there is a straight road—no detours, hence no delays. 


Unless you receive help on your stories while your enthusiasm is still fresh, the chances are 
that you will go “cold” on your material and find it impossible to recapture the thrill of the 


Within one week I’ll return it to you with the most careful, 
analytical and helpful paragraph-by-paragraph criticism that you could possibly obtain 


I can do this because I take the time to be specific. 
your virtues, but I tell you when and where they occur. 
by paragraph, thus showing you in complete detail where you achieve the professional touch 
I analyze your plot, your treatment, your construction. 


Special Introductory Offer: One dollar per thousand words. 
along an extra one—approximately the same length—and I'll give the second story the same 


Write for my Booklet: “Telling and Selling Your Stories” . 


WARD THOMAS 


This is an 


I not only point out your faults and 
I mark your manuscript paragraph 


With your first story send 


.. FREE. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Syndicate Writers 


Buy these 
3 official market lists 


1. The Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate 
Section listing the name, address, and editor 
of every known reliable syndicate here and 
abroad. In addition, the exact name of each 
release sold by each syndicate is given, and 
much other general information. An invalu- 
able, necessary guide for every syndicate 
writer, selling his own work. 30c postpaid. 


2. The Editor and Publisher Year Book listing 
the name and address of every newspaper 
daily, as well as the names of its various 
editors. All data on all advertising agencies 
and a tremendous amount of general infor- 
mation a syndicate writer must have to sell 
his own work. $2.00 postpaid. 


8. The American Newspaper Year Book. Same 
as the above item, except that it deals only 
with small country newspapers that are is- 
sued weekly, twice a week, or fortnightly. 
$3.00 postpaid. 


Order any of the above from 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Writer’s Digest 22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


SF EOS ENTS 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. 
Experienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism 


and revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 








THE WRITER'S 1935 YEAR BOOK 
2,039 Copies Left 
at Twenty-Five Cents the Copy 


Read These Articles: 


Leaves From an Editor’s Note Book 
by SUMNER BLOSSOM 
Editor, The American Magazine. 
How I Write 
by NORVELL PAGE 
Author of over 1,000,000 words of published fiction 
Four Ways to Slant 
by LURTON BLASSINGAME, 
Showing how the same story may be slanted four 
different ways to the confession, slick, quality, and 
pulp groups with step by step examples throughout 
How to Write Radio Continuity 
by DON BECKER, 
Continuity Editor, WLW This article includes a 
full-length radio play 
Also... 


All Book Markets listed in detail. 
All Fiction Markets, and a large two-color feature 
picture section. 


Edited by ARON M. MATHIEU 


Buy your copy of The Writer’s 1935 Year Book at 
your large down town newsstand, or direct from 
Writer’s Digest for only 25c. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





monthly to appear in July. 
well-known British publishing house, George 
Newnes, Ltd., also publishers of Wide Worl 
Magazine already mentioned. The new Magazine 
is being planned to cater for house purchaser 
prospective owners, and the middle-class tenan, 
Illustrations will be used. 

A new market, similar in tone and outlook tp 
Wide World Magazine, is Travellers’ Pack, pub. 
lished by World’s Work, Ltd., The Windmil! Pres 
Kingswood, Surrey, England. 

Though much of the material appearing in the 
Yorkshire Weekly Post, Albion St., Leeds, 1, is 
supplied by syndicates, there is an opening for 
outside contributions. American writers will find 
this a possible market for interview articles, par. 
ticularly if the interviewed celebrities have con. 
nections with Yorkshire. The paper would offe 
an outlet for articles of this type which have ap. 
peared in the United States of America but not in 
England. 

Nursery World, 154, Fleet Street, London, 
E. C. 4, would probably welcome an approach by 
American writers specializing in the subject repre. 
sented by the paper’s title. There is also a market 
here for short-shorts suitable for children of 6 to 
10 years. They should not exceed 900 words. 

Thrilling real-life stories, the authenticity of 
which must be vouched for, are welcomed by 
John Bull, 52, Long Acre, London, W. C. 2. They 
should be about 2000 words in length. 

Two trade publications, with address at 48, 
Fetter Lane, London, E. C.4, are Marketing and 
Design, and Printing. Both use many articles 
relating to the trades concerned. Signed and in- 
terview articles are a strong feature, and there is 
a welcome for authoritative contributions showing 
how trade problems have been met in the United 
States of America. Maximum length 800 words. 

Ideas, 200, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.?, 
is a popular national weekly using articles of ger 
eral appeal. They may be of somewhat sense 
tional type, and (as the editor states) they “should 
Length 600 to 1200 words, 


The sponsors are the 


be on human topics.” 
and series of proportionate length are taken. Pay: 
ment is well up the standard for British period: 
icals, and is made on publication. 

The London Letter is conducted by Arthur Nettl ton 
Wilone House, 149 Fleet St., London, E. C. 4, England 
Do ont query Mr. Nettleton unless U. 5S. or Canadiat 
Stamps are enclosed. 





Trade and Class Journals 


By Joun P. Lyons 


Saga, 240 Madison Ave., New York. (Mo 
25c.) Appeals to the adventure-minded, buy: 
ing single photos of “any scene showing al 
element of danger.” True adventure stone 
of 2000 to 4000 words. Pay on publication 
2c to 4c per word, $3.00 to $5.00 per photo. 

Flying Aces, 67 W. 44th St., New York. 
(Mo. 15c.) Buy single “war and _ action 
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photos, stunt pictures, newest foreign and 
U. S. planes, formation flying, etc.” In the 
articles, with or without illustration, modern 
and future aviation subjects, exciting anec- 
dotes, etc., 500 to 5000 words. Pay Ic per 
word, $1.00 per photo. 

Buildings and Building Management, 139 
North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Published 
thirteen times yearly “for those who erect, 
equip and maintain office and apartment 
buildings.” Factory buildings outside their 
field but include loft buildings. Mostly staff 
prepared but consider “manuscripts rang- 
ing from 500 to 1500 words in length, deal- 
ing with the management and operation of 
income properties and are particularly in- 
terested at the present time in ideas for more 
efficient and more economical maintenance.” 
No news items used. Rates, on publication 
approximate Ic per word with photos bring- 
ing $1.00 to $3.00 depending upon quality 
and subject. 

Motor in Canada, Stovel Bldg., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. (Mo. 15c.) Directed to 
jobbers, dealers and garage men in Western 
Canada. Buy news pertaining to, and of 
interest to Western Canada trade. No news 
of United States is wanted. Illustrated arti- 
cles, about 1200 words, covering any subject 
on merchandising, brake service, repair serv- 
ice, etc. Pay on publication at 20c per inch, 
30c per photo. 

Progressive Engineer, 1210 Architects 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. (Mo. 25c.) Di- 
rected to building contractors. Articles, with 
or without photos, 300 to 1000 words, labor 
saving methods, construction methods, new 
ideas in building, new and unpatented equip- 
ment, etc. Pay on acceptance, “no set rates.” 

Holland’s Magazine, Main and Race Sts., 
Dallas, Texas. (Mo. 10c.) In the market for 
illustrated Southern Historical and travel 
articles, 2100 to 3000 words in lengths. Pay 
on acceptance at lc per word and up, $2.00 
per photo and up. 

Highway Magazine, Middletown, Ohio. 
Monthly published by Armco Culvert Manu- 
facturers Association. Buy many single 
photos of new and interesting developments 
about highways, highway traffic, roadside 
beautification, human - interest connected 
with highways. Articles, with or without 
Photos, 1000 to 1200 words dealing with 
plan, construction and maintenance of high- 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Unexcelled typing service to Writers and Authors; 
accuracy and promptness at 40c per 1,000 words; 
good quality paper used and carbon copy. Mailed flat. 
Poetry, 2c per line. First class work guaranteed. 


EDWARD EVERETTE 
Judson Hotel Greenville, S. C. 











Your Song May Have a Chance in Hollywood 

Or else our critic can tell you what is wrong with it. We offer 

a new service for frank, detailed criticism; information on 

request. We publish the largest standard music edition in 

the West. Please enclose postage with all mss. or inquiries. 
SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
(Hollywood’s First Music Publisher) 

5617 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. D Hollywood, Calif. 

Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


“The Writer’s Market’’ 


...- has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the “1935 Writer's 
Market.” This has been checked and double checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the third edition of “The Writer's Mar- 
ket” since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and improved 
the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of “The Writer’s Market?’ You need this book, 
Study over its contents: 


e Editorial Requirements of 
the world carrying fiction; 
dexed, and stated in detail. 
Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book publish- 
ers in U. S., England and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates, 
Complete markets for photographs. 

e Accurate copyright information especially written 
for us by the Registrar of Copyrights. 

Complete continuity requirements of every radio 
station buying free lance material. 

Foreign Markets, Major and Independent Movie 
Markets, Miscellaneous Markets, House Organs, 
etc., etc. 

Definition of Plagiarism and Piracy. List of 
writers’ clubs, and many other added features. 
Every responsible market for magazine fiction a 
pears in The 1935 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
from this book. 


every magazine in 
classified and in- 


ORDER TODAY 


WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

0 Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1935 Writer's 
Market.” I enclose $3.00. 

(0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me_postpaid one copy of the 
eg Writer's Market. I enclose $4.00 payment in 
ull. 





Name 





State 





My subscription is 


O new 0 renewal C extension 
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SONG WRITING 


for 
TALKING PICTURES AND MUSIC 
PUBLICATION 


Songs in pictures have definitely become a_ permanent 
feature thereby creating a constant market for suitable 
songs. Our Sales Service has successfully placed songs 
for our clients, which we serviced, for usage in Talking 
Picture Productions at the Hollywood Studios, each one 
being a new song by a new writer. Well known movie 
stars have used them, while one number which we 
serviced, was used as a signature song in 24 feature 
productions. Other songs of our clients were placed by 
our Sales Service for publication with one of the larg- 
est music publishers in the United States on their 
standard royalty contract, while many other numbers 
have been used by leading west coast dance bands and 
layed over the Pacific Coast Radio Stations, including 
NBC and CBS. Many of our clients inform us of hav- 
ing placed their songs for publication direct, after be- 
ing serviced by us, thereby definitely proving that every 
song we service can stand upon its own merits. THESE 
ARE SOME OF THE THRILLS that clients of our 
service are receiving. 


BIG ROYALTIES 


paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Thru our service HIT 
WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose music to your 
lyrics or lyrics to your music, secure U Copyright 
registration and GUARANTEE to broadcast your song 
over our scheduled Radio program. Our Sales Service 
is on the ground here in Hollywood and knows Taiking 
Picture and Music Publishing requirements, Intelligent 
submission of your song will therefore be made to a 
selected list of markets. This is YOUR _ opportunity! 
Don’t delay but write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
our 20-page instructive booklet giving full details ot 
the most complete and practical Song Service ever 
offered 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
683 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave., at Sierra 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


I. 


SUCCESSFUL 


Vista 


ree a 


riters receive large financial 














reyirns. Send ; for free booklet. “How To 
Write Songs’ by famous Broadway composer 
SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE, Dept. 408 


330 Wadsworth Ave. New York 





Send for our 
50-50 Plan 


ONG POET 


Submit your best poems to a progressive com- 
pany for free examination and report. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 


202 Daleure Building Salem, Indiana 


SONGWRITERS — POETS 


WE WANT ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS. 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO GET OUR 
OFFER FIRST. 

M. M. M. PUBLISHERS, Dept. W. D. 
Studio Building Portland, Ore. 














MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
When It’s Springtime in the Rockies and When You 
Play the Organ. Three poems examined free. Many 
of our customers like our latest plan of publication. 
Write today for particulars. You will like our offer. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Clark Building, Dept. ““WD” Thomaston, Maine 
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DIcESsT 


ways, railways and streets, giving brands of 
equipment used, etc. Pay on acceptance gz 
lc per word, $1.00 and up per photo, 

Volta Review, 1537 35th St., N. W., Was 
ington, D. C. (Mo. 30c.) Directed to teach. 
ers of the deaf, parents of deaf children, 
hard-of-hearing adults and teachers of lip 
reading. Field is a very special one and much 
material used comes from the teachers. They 
do, however, occasionally buy “an exception. 
ally good item of 500 to 1500 words for 
which they pay $2.00 per magazine page m 
publication. 

Motor Boat, 63 Beekman St., N. Y. (Mo, 
20c.) Editor, Gerald T. White advises this js 
no longer a trade paper and is not devoted 
exclusively to the boat owner, using prac: 
tical shorts with photos or sketches of inter- 
est to this group. Pay on publication, rate 
not stated. 

Westchester Home Life, Pershing Square, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. (Mo. 20c.) Pay $3.0 
each for 8x10 photos of Westchester gardens 
of appeal to the suburban home owner. Art: 
cles, 1000 words, “anything unusual and bo 
cal.” 

Marine Engineering and Shipping Ave, 
30 Church St., New York, N. Y. (Mo. 35c. 
Single photos and news items of new ships, 
launchings, marine disasters, unusual repair 
jobs, marine construction, etc. Technic 
articles, 1000 to 2000 words, covering new 
developments in ship construction and oper 
tion. Pay on publication at lc per word, 
photos at space rates. 

Coast Artillery Journal 1115 17th St, N 
W. Washington, D. C. (Mo.) Use an occe 
sional scenic picture of “soldier” interest fo 
cover design. A limited market for coat 
artillery material but must be written by pro 
fessionals or professional soldiers. Pay 01 
publication at $2.00 per page of about 100 
words. 

Military Engineer, Mills Bldg., Washing: 
ton, D. C. (Bi.-Mo. 75c.) Devoted to mil 
tary engineering accomplishments and woth, 
using illustrated articles, personality sketches 
biographies of engineer soldiers, etc. _ 

Port and Terminal, Whitestone, N. ‘ 
(Mo. 25c.) Generally overstocked, but do! 
consider authoritative, well-written article, 
preferably illustrated, dealing with ports at 
terminals, equipment for handling freigt! 
machinery in use at piers, construction news 
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_pw docks and piers, dredging inland water- 
ways, etc. Best to query first. Pay on publi- 
cation. 

Dispatch Photo News Service, 207 West 
5th St. New York, N. Y. This photo serv- 
ice is sold to retail store keepers, wholesale 
merchants, insurance companies, industrial 
plants, to attract attention to windows and 
bulletin boards. Buy “spot news’ pictures, 
feature pictures, disastrous fires and auto- 
mobile accidents. Prefer 8x10 glossy prints 
and the usual rates paid are $3.00 upward 
per accepted photo. 

Model Airplane News, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (Mo. 20c.) Formerly Uni- 
versal Model Airplane News. “Anything per- 
taining to model aeronautics, news, plans 
with instructions to build, scientific treatises. 
Articles should be as short as possible, yet 
complete enough to give all details required, 
not more than 2500 words. Rates Ic per 
word on publication, $5.00 or more upward, 
per page for drawings, $1.00 to $3.00 per 
print for photos. Page drawings should be 
7x10 inches, prints clear in detail and 
glossy.” 





Greeting Card Verse Market 


Letter 
By Ira J. GitBertT 
UE to the fact a number of editors have 
complained that new verse writers are not 
presenting their material properly, it seems 
advisable at this time to quote a paragraph or two 
from “How to Write Greeting Card Verse.” 
“Verses should be typewritten on individual slips 
—3x5 inches is a popular size—with the writer’s 
name and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
each and the type type of verse and the sentiment’s 
individual file number in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner, as follows: 
Ira J. Gilbert 
503 Alworth Building 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


Birthday 
$72-9. 


(Title of your verse goes here) 
Begin your sentiment here. 

“Judge the length of your lines and center your 
verse on the slip, leaving margins of the same 
width on either side. Use a good black typewriter 
ribbon. Don’t make the editor strain his eyes read- 
ing faintly-typed copy. 

“When using a 3x5 inch slip, you can mail 
your sets out in a regular correspondence size enve- 
lope, with a return envelope just a size smaller 
enclosed. Return envelopes should not be folded 
when enclosed with your material. They are awk- 
ward to handle and inconvenience the editor. 
Considering little mechanical points helps.” 


AucuSsT, 
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This Might Be You! 


Peggy Peck and Evelyn Hinson both on cover! May 5th 
issue leading magazine in its group! Their first stories! 
They got top prices! 

THE ESCRITOIRE taught them to write these smashing 
winners. They began with us last June. 

“| studied and wrote for years. You brought me my first 
success.”’—Evelyn Hinson. 

“ESCRITOIRE training enattes me to win recognition with 
my first story.”.—Peggy Pec 

Why struggle blindly? We a you personal, individual, un- 
tiring, and always sympathetic help and guidance. You pay 
a big part of the cost with a story we teach you to write. 

Our unique FICTION APTITUDE TEST is a tabloid short- 
story course. Sent FREE on request. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
WALTER HARBIN, Director 


HOME OFFICE: 270! B Monterey Street, San Antonio, Texas 
SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed, carbon free, 35c per 
thousand words, rates above 20,000 words. Poetry 
le per line. Minor corrections. Mailed flat, postage 
one way. First class work guaranteed. Inquiries 


invited. 
MARY JEAN GRIFFIN 
5409 Ross, Apt. 36 Dallas, Texas 








Have you seen Writer’s Review, the new 
departmentalized writer’s magazine? On 
sale at all newsstands for only fifteen 
cents. Or buy a copy direct from 
WRITER’S REVIEW, 1200 Jackson St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Is it worth $1 to you to know whether your 
short story is salable? If not, why not. The 
editors won't tell you. Your friends don't 
know. W. Patterson Atkinson, Author The 
Short Story (Allyn & Bacon)), 5 Eppirt St., 
East Orange, N. J. 








$55.00 in all— WIN A PRIZE — Total $55.00 
Try in 2 contests: (1) Ist prize, $25; 2nd, $6; 3rd, $4— 
best poem for originality, rhythm, effectiveness. (2) Ist, 
$15; 2nd, $3; 3rd, $2—best prose tribute to anyone—for 


comprehensiveness, force, sentiment; 30-word limit and 
4-word title. Open to all except sponsor’s associates. Our 
judges’ decision sal. Plain paper; name, address on back. 
Closes Sept. 30th spostins arked). eep copies; cannot as- 
sume loss. No tri utes returned. For fi iller statement, 


stamped envelope, Gibson, 


please. Entries to 
Publisher, Sherwood Pk., ‘ 


Yonkers, N. Y 








Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry 


theses by experienced manuscript typist. Carbon 
copy furnished. Minor corrections. ‘Scripts mailed 
flat. 40c per 1,000 words. Special rate on books. 


Mimeographing. 
MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 











SONGWRITERS 


Give your songs a chance. Have your lyrics analyzed 
by an Internationally known critic before having them 
set to music. Free examination and prompt report on 


manuscripts. 
LEE ICE MELODIES 
Song Service That Satisfies 


P. O. Box 443, Marietta, Ohio 
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Mr. Theodore Markoff, Editor of The Para- 
mount Line, 109-119 Summer St., Providence, 
Rhode Island, has kindly contributed the follow- 
ing: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR VERSE WRITERS 


“Just a few little drops of suggestions from the 
Editorial Bucket to writers of greeting card senti- 
ments and those who would be. 

“First—the verse should be rhythmical and con- 
versational. 

“The stilted, 
rejections. 

“The general greeting, while carrying a direct 
wish, should not hold ‘I’ or ‘We’ to limit its sale. 

“The Family sentiment should be direct and per- 
sonal in its wish and whenever possible should in- 
corporate the name of the relative in its lines. 

“Exaggerated sentimentality is out as far as our 
firm is concerned. 

“Comics are always more than welcome, but 
they must be ‘real humor.’ 

“No labored play on words and no pornographic 
ideas ! 

“Many writers also seem to think that a four, six, 
or eight-line verse alone is a finished product; but 
all editors appreciate the complete form, which 
means a suitable caption to tie up with the thought 
in the greeting. 

“Very often an original, unusual caption adds 
much to the interest of the card, and interest once 
caught is a short-cut to acceptance for the writer 
and sales for the publisher. 

“Our rates vary according to the commercial 
value of the material to us. 

*“‘We pay upon acceptance and endeavor to give 
prompt reports.” 

* 


labored rhyme means a deluge of 


* * 


Mr. Fred Luetters, Editor, Metropolitan Litho- 
graph & Publishing Co., 167 Bow Street, Everett, 
Massachusetts, writes: “It would be awfully nice 
for us if all writers would understand our sugges- 
tion that they send in nothing but what they con- 
sider worth 60c a line or more. It seems not a 
single one under-rates their stuff !” 

At the present time Mr. Luetters is looking for 
“real Christmas verse.” About the middle of 
August he will be looking for material for Mother’s 
Day, Father’s Day, Graduation, Easter and Valen- 
tine. 

Miss Mary E. Johnson, Editor, Hall Brothers, 
Inc., Grand Avenue and Walnut at 26th, Kansas 
City, Mo., is in the market for Christmas material 
at this time. She is looking for verse with a new 
approach to the old, old wish “Merry Christmas !” 
and advises, ‘““‘While we are interested in Christmas 
verses of all kinds, I have a hunch we shall again 
be short on relatives and special numbers now so 
necessary to a well-rounded Christmas line.” 50c 
a line is the rate. 

At last information Mrs. Ethel Beach, Editor, 
The Bromfield Publishers, 12 High Street, Brook- 
line Village, Mass., was interested in Everyday 
material, particularly short, catchy phrases of the 
wise-crack type, carrying a punch and suggesting 


WRITER’s DIGEST 
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an illustration. Mrs. Beach pays $2.00 for thes 
short novelty ideas and 50c a line for verse, 

Mr. H. M. Rose, Jr., Editor, The Rose Company, 
Bainbridge Street at Twenty-fourth, Philadelpis 
Pa., writes: ‘“‘We are writing to advise that we 
are now in the market for clever and unusy 
Birthday and Everyday sentiments, including some 
comics, and will be in the market until Labor Day. 

“We would also like to take this opportunity to 
advise that we have now raised our minimum rat 
per line to 50c. 

“While we are now in the market for Birthday 
and Everyday material, this will not preclude ow 
considering seasonable verses. We will be out of 
the market from September 1 until October 15, 
after which we will consider Christmas material,” 

Rose reports promptly on all material and their 
rate raise will be welcome news to writers of senti- 
ment material. 


Mr. O. Landgraf, Editor, White & Wycof 
Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass., advises in a recent 
letter, ‘While we are not at the present time in the 


market for sentiment material, we shall be glad to 
review Christmas material this Fall.” This fim 
pays 50c per line and reports promptly. 

At last information, Mr. M. H. Fuld, of julius 
Pollak & Sons, 141-155 East 25th Street, New 
York, N. Y., was in the market for Everyday 
material, general Birthday and Convalescent, pri 
marily. Mr. Fuld in a recent letter requested all 
submissions be addressed to the “Editorial Depart 
ment.” 


The Writing World 
By Davin B. Hampton 


ANNIE KILBOURNE has written about 
DOT AND WILL for ten years. They have 
appeared in five novels and about seventy- 

five short stories. Now they are on the NBC 
hook-up. The SOUTHERN WRITERS’ CON: 
FERENCE held this August in Blue Ridge, N. C.; 
PHILLIPS RUSSELL will direct it. James Peter 
son of Tacoma, Wash., teaching a radio cours 
in advertising, program production and continuity 
writing at the college of Puget Sound. Paramount 
bought ROARING GIRL by JACK MOFFITT 
ed. of K. C. Star. Author going to adapt for 
films. 

Story’s contest was won by ELIZA BETH 
HALL, second prize to PHILLIP BREGY, third 
to PAUL MONASH. STARK YOUNG to Texas 
KENNETH ROBERTS back from Italy, a new 
DASHIELL HAMMETT book on the way - -: 
an omnibus; ARTHUR TRAIN summering 0 
Bar Harbor, Me; HENRY COLLINS BROWN 
off to Europe again, he is the father of Ka 
Brown, RKO eastern story editor; DOROTHY 
BREWSTER away to Russia to study Some 
literature. 

STANLEY WALKER’s new novel titled MRS 
ASTOR’S HORSE; MARCH COST pen nat 
of PEGGY MORRISON who wrote the DARK 
GLASS; THOMASS MANN exiled from Ger 
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WHAT WES COUNTRY 
NVAEIDS oo 0 





HE thing that distinguishes the artist at our office from all other artists is his 
originality. We asked him to draw a picture, any kind of a picture we said, on 
which we can hang a good snappy story. 


The word "snappy," it appears, we used inadvisedly, for what we got was 
a burlesque queen in a fuss with some of her admirers who, in their eagerness, had 
jumped over the footlights and were showing their appreciation 

Sternly we reminded our artist that our readers were dignified boys and girls of eight whose 
wardens would take a magazine with such pictures away, and read it themselves, and then where 
would we be? 

As a matter of fact where are we now? Sitting in an air cooled office watching our dictaphone 
mix us a mint julep. We mean we wish we were. 

The trouble with this country, we have assured our congressmen over and over again, is that not 
enough people subscribe to WRITER'S DIGEST. The trouble with us is that somehow everything we 
print, manages to end up in a loud and sibilant organ appeal to subscribe to WRITER'S DIGEST. 
When we were at college all our letters ended in a plea for cash to buy the very expensive books 
our professors made us study, and when we went to war all our letters, which were never delivered, 
ended in a swan song for peace, and when we were courting all roads led to Rome. 

Our artist, who has been standing by watching a great mind slowly disintegrate, has finally 
produced, out of our art catalogue from 1924 a picture which he has tentatively called the berries. 
We think it looks more like a mirage. After all, every rainbow is nothing but a treadmill, and the 
faster you run the more tired you get. 

But evey treadmill has its silver lining, and the silver lining of this one is that if you touch it 
with a burning match it rings a bell, neighs like a horse, and is then reversed by the supreme court, 
President Roosevelt reading the minority opinion. 

As we were saying, before the rude unshaven young man who is known by his mother as an 
artist made us buy one of his pictures and run it in this advertisement, the trouble not only with 
Abyssinia but with the United States as well is that not enough people read WRITER'S DIGEST. 
The time to correct that was yesterday. Today is too late. But was there ever a day when 
WRITER'S DIGEST was so curdled that it couldn't get up a special offer A foolish question. 

It takes brains, as any of our readers will admit, to write a good advertisement. But it doesn't 
take brains to give stuff away free. And we're not only going to give it away, but pay the postage 
as well. 

Is that a coupon at the bottom of this page? Well, dog my soul, who let it in! 


Your choice of any of these books FREE and POSTPAID, or how to lose money and 
build up circulation. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 





JOHN H. WHITSON 


“We cordially recommend John H. Whitson.”’ 
—Little, Brown & Company. 

Let me tell you why your story was returned. 
Reading and opinion a dollar for each five thou- 
sand words of story, with peewee. Careful .and 
competent revision three dollars and postage for 
five thousand words; fifty cents a thousand for 
additional. 

Author of novels, boys’ books, magazine stories. 
Long a reader for the famous book publishing 
house of Little, Brown & Company, publishers of 
Staff writer for Street & 


four of my novels. 1 5 
editor-in- 


Smith. Recommended by Blackwell, 
chief. 

Let me help you with your novels. I will give 
you aid worth your while at rates that are rea- 
sonable. Will sell saiable stories. Try me. In- 
close postage. 


P. O. BOX 88 BOSTON, MASS. 








POEMS - SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and Songs for Immediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
all inquiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. O. D. Studio Bidg. Portland, Ore. 








TYPING SERVICE 


By experienced author’s typist. Best quality bond paper, one 
carbon free, minor corrections if requested. Every page proof 
read. 50c per thousand words, special rates on 15,000 or more 
words. 


Mimecgraphing Letter Service 


MRS. E. W. PLEASANTS 
1600 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Wanted — All Subjects 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 


470 N. Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 








—MANUSCRIPT SERVICE— 


Expert, accurate, and speedy service on all manuscript work 


short stories, plays, poetry, novels, etc. Typing done on strong 
20 1b. substance bond paper. Minor corrections (if requested), 
carbon copy, extra outer-page, free. 

ee: 40c a thousand words; poetry, 1%c a line Rates on 


20.000 words or more 


MARY E. HILL 
408 S. Russell St. Marion, Illinois 














PLOTTO 


By William Wallace Cook 
Endorsed by Erle Stanley Gardner, H. Bedford-Jones, 
Bob Davis, Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, Harry Stephen Keeler, Jack Woodford, Clem Yore, 
Robert Thomas Hardy, F. E. Blackwell, etc., etc. 
Plotto is the masterbook of all plots. The number of 





plots available to users of Plotto is infinite. The scope of 
this book is so great that it is almost unbelievable. With 
Plotto at your work desk, you will never again experience 
plot difficulty. Endorsed and USED by America’s greatest 
writers. 

Plotto is a work of genius. Price $25.00 postpaid, 
insured. Sold on a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST 22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, 0. 
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many, in U. S. A. for visit; MOON AND Six. 
PENCE by SOMERSET MAUGHAM now in 
MODERN LIBRARY edition. BOOTH TARK. 
INGTON received medal from Boy Scouts for 
his boys tales. JOHN BUCHAN’S biography of 
OLIVER CROMWELL in fourth printing 
WARNER BROS. filming RAFEL SABATIN]; 
famous CAPTAIN BLOOD; JOHN P. MEp. 
BURY, newspaper columnist, scenarist and writer 
quit Paramount to do fiction; HARRY RAPF 
(MGM) son graduated from Dartmouth; RACH. 
EL CROTHERS, Broadway playwright signed 
with Sam Goldwyn. 


MME. SCHUMAN-HEINK celebrated her 
74th birthday this summer; A. M. BOTSFORD 
back at Paramount after an appendectomy; 


TREM CARR now a Kentucky Colonel . . . that 
should make about 10,0001 of them. HARRY 
NIEMEYER, west coast columnist sports a Rolls- 
Royce, so does the famous Louella Parsons; Arthur 
Landau’s son, Dick, grabbed his diploma at Yale 
and landed a writing job at Paramount. 
IBANEZ received a quarter of a million for 
his picture rights to the FOUR HORSEMEN OF 
THE APOCALYPSE. Dr. Axel Munthe, author 
of SAN MICHEL turned down fifty thousand 
for picture rights. It often takes a week to shoot 
a film sequence and ten to twenty thousand feet 
of film . .. and the final picture has about two 
minutes of it or two hundred feet of film. MARY 
GRAHAM BONNER, the novelist, is a great 
baseball enthusiast; POSSUM TROT is the name 
of the town, in the OZARKS where Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Simon live . . . he illustrates her novels; 
Dr. Robert T. Morris’s FIFTY YEARS A SUR- 
GEON has been a best seller for six months; 
Who originally published William Shakespeare? 
If anyone asks you it was William Jaggard, the 
most successful book publisher of the time. Audrey 
Lucas’ first novel went to E. P. DUTTON; Cal 
Tinney (columnist) says “the man destined to be 
rich is not always born with a gold spoon in his 
mouth. Often it is just a chisel.” Remember 
Richard Halliburton swam through the Panama 


Canal? The U. S. Government charged him at 
the usual tonnage rate 35c for him to use the 
locks. 


Dale Eunson, formerly secretary to Rupert 
Hughes, then on Cosmo editorial staff, now full- 
fledged novelist and devoting his entire time to 
writing; Katherine Albert, his wife, is famous 
for her fan magazine writings. And Sally Kussell- 
Holden, formerly secretary to Theodore Dreiser, 
now writing fiction exclusively; Wm. C. Lengel 
was with TD many years ago . . . General Wolfe 
said he would rather have written Gray’s Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard than have captured Que 
bec. 

Lloyd George writes the foreword to Wyn Grif- 
fith’s book SPRING OF YOUTH; Agnes Smed- 
ley’s book, China’s Red Army Marches, now trans 
lated into four foreign languages ; Fidel La Barba 
married to Betty Lou Howard this month; BOB 
DAVIS is not only a famous photographer, but 
editor, columnist and author. WALTER WIN- 
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CHELL signed new contract in England higher 


pay than other columnist. At one time Ray 
Long; O. O. McIntyre, Theodore Dreiser and Al 
Gibney (Munsey) were on the staff of the old 
HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE. Lida Rose McCabe 
doing a novel; Arthur McKeogh (Good House- 
keeping) was a member of the famous Lost 
Battalion during the war. Norman Lippincott 
sold his mystery novel to INVINCIBLE PIC- 
TURES. The Independent film companies use 
stories as well as the majors. While they don’t 
pay as much yet they often pay more than your 
entire book royalties. 


SAGA MAGAZINE folded. John Galsworthy 
said: “Between knowing and achieving lies all 
hell.” Authors should know how truly he spoke. 
Emil Gauvreau resigned from N. Y. MIRROR. 
WALTER HOWEY took his place. Alfred King 
sold his publishing firm to Julian Messner . 
sale included contracts with Rian James, Melvin 
Lev, Anne Rowe, Bradford Ropers, Will Jenkins. 
Mark Hellinger returning to New York after vaca- 
tion on west coast ; Jim Tully’s new novel LADIES 
IN THE PARLOR barred from Canada as “too 
hot.” 


Phil Scheuer of the L. A. Times, doing the 
Southern Calif. survey for Burns Mantle’s best 
plays of the year. Robert Flaherty back again 
from Tahiti with new scripts. James J. Brad- 
dock’s own life story was ghosted by Francis Al- 
bertani. PETER B. KYNE’S famous CAPPY 
RICKS back in pictures; Arthur Somers Roche’s 
son starting in his footsteps by writing sports 
column for a Florida newspaper. Joseph Brewer 
now President of Olivet College, conducted suc- 
cessful writers’ conference in July, at the College. 
Bernarr Macfadden editorial offices moving from 
uptown New York to Chanin Bldg., on 42nd St. 


RUDYARD KIPLING received $25,000 from 
a British Picture Company for his title TOOMAI 
OF THE ELEPHANTS. The entire story was 
discarded . . . just using the title. Surely that is 
a record “high” . . . $6,250 per word. Lawrence 
of Arabia, who died recently as a result of a mo- 
torcycle accident, has a tombstone of plain wood, 
bearing the Arabic inscription . . . REST. 


Bill Henry (LATimes columnist) to Germany 
and England in July. Doing advance articles on 
the Olympic Games to be held in Berlin. Mary 
Day Winn, formerly schoo! teacher in California, 
has flown more than ten thousand miles. Peg 
Murray now lives in house owned by the late 
H. C. Witwer. Harold Bell Wright, made by 
hand all the ornamental iron work for his ranch 
house in Tucson, Eric Hatch living on his house 
boat on Long Island Sound; Eugene F. Saxton 
(Harper & Brother) off to England to check up 
on their foreign writers. The new magazine 
Mickey Mouse is a tremendous success. Harry 
Block, editor of Covici Friede, has been added to 
the editorial staff of the left wing book club, The 
Book Union. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Pres. 
of Columbia University, has 32 bachelor, master 
and doctor degrees. William A. Brady has pro- 
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VERITY AT REASONABLE RATES 


Accuracy in locale, foreign languages, manners, 
customs, dialects, technical details, etc., is often 
of supreme importance. But often the time re- 
quired for verifying every detail in a manuscript 
is worth more than the sale of it will bring. 

THE ESCRITOIRE will make editorial correc- 
tions, including commercial and military avia- 
tion, medicine, law, military customs of all na- 
tions past and present, historical data, exotic 
settings, manners and customs of savage tribes, 
dialects, and sign language—whatever you need. 

At the head of this department is the editor of 
a great city daily, nationally famed for accuracy 
in every detail touched by him. Assisting him 
is a group of experts in various fields. 

And the price is only 60c the thousand words 
up to 5,000, 35c the thousand thereafter. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
2701 B Monterey San Antonio, Texas 








WOMEN POETS! 


THE SPINNERS offers $50 in prizes. Send 20c for sample 
copy with details. Poets appearing in this bi-monthly of 
women’s verse include Dorothy Ann Blank, Katherine G. 
Chapin, Miriam A. deFord, Jan I. Fortune, Ethel R, Fuller, 
Louise A. Garnett, Tooni_Gordi, Amanda Benj. Hall, Jose- 
phine Johnson, Catherine Parmenter, Joan D. .-_— Clyde 
Robertson, Antoinette Scudder, Lucia Trent, Blanche S. 
Wagstaff, etc. 


THE SPINNERS, 67 St. Marks Pl., New York City 








: ; 
Authors’ Service Bureau 
Literary Advisers and age 

OFFERS intelligent and sympathetic criticism to 

beginners as well as to seasoned writers. A de- 

tailed analysis of your stories enables you to 

“cash in’’ on those rejects. Rates: $3.00 for 

3,000 words or less; 60c a thousand (or fraction) 

thereafter up to 50,000 words. Special rates over 

50,000 words. Sales: Domestic, 10%; Foreign, 15% 

Straight Typing at 45c a thousand words. 

299 Madison Avenue New York City 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate, and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in spell- 
ing, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. Mailed 
flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20% discount on 20,000 or over. 
Poetry, 2c per line. Quality work since 1932 


NORMA E. ROSE 


4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








WORTHWHILE CRITICISM 


Don’t sit by with the notion that criticism is a ‘‘game.”’ 
again. I do not claim to be the only values-giving critic extant, 
but I do make full, constructive report in detail on every manu- 
script, and know what I am talking about. My circulars, free. 
My eight concise prints covering story writing, i bill. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


Manuscript Critic — Literary Adviser 


Route 1 Hemet, Calif. 











REJECTS WANTED 


for transformation to acceptances. To authors who wish to ac- 
complish this transformation I offer a COACHING, CRITICISM 
and COLLABORATION service that has evolved from long ex- 
perience as a writer and university instructor of fiction. This 
service is predicated on the premise that a profound and current 
knowledge of editorial requirements is not only a prerequisite 
but also a formula to SALES SUCCESS. I use the magazines 
as texts and your scripts as laboratory subjects whereon are con- 
structed SALABLE SHORT STORIES. 

Writing to the President of the University at which I taught, 
CAPTAIN 8S. P. MEEK, author of five published novels, and 
prolific writer of short stories that sell, said of my work... 
“The work has been excellent . . . Mr. Ditton gives instruction 
well calculated to enable his students to sell to present day 
markets . . . have found his instruction and assistance of 
great value to me... .”’ 

You owe it to yourself to discover, as did Captain Meek and 
other experienced writers, that even REJECTS WILL SBLL. 
The proof is contained within your own files. Try this service 
with a reject. Write for terms. 


THOM A. B. DITTON 


509 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 





LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do only 
one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction ability, 
whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise only sincere 
work to make you feel your fees to me were a very good in 
vestment. Honest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough con- 
structive criticism of fiction and articles; a ‘‘one-man’’ course 
of instruction—no set program but entirely, determined by your 
individual needs. No assistants, marketing, poetry, plays or 
scenarios. An intensive four-lesson Course. Neither 4 nor 40 
lessons can cover fiction, but this Course aims to set you on 
your feet and teach you to walk alone, guarding against me- 
chanic al rules, meeting your individual needs. ack of me are 
25 years as magazine editor (Adventure, Delineator, etc.) and 
6 as independent teacher and critic; my standing is known, 
particularly as finder and developer of new writers; my three 
books are standard. Write for Booklet B. Special service for 
advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 





PEGASUS 


SCHOOL OF MODERN WRITING TECHNIQUE 
Individual courses by mail in—RADIO * STAGE * SCENARIO 
SHORT STORY and NOVEL WRITING. Personal service 
and advice. A 12 lesson course for TEN dollars. Sample 
manuscript for RADIO—STAGE—SCENARIO in proper 
form for ONE dollar. Write— 
HELEN LORD STODDARD 

412 West 54th Street, New York City 








WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream’’ of con 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essa Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, ete. Also win- 
ning entri and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1.00 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 















COLLABORATE 


For my creative assistance, pay me only 22% of the proceeds 
You supply the ideas. I supply the technique—vivid descriptions; 
characters that live; novel, original plots: true-to-life dialogue, 
etc. Ideas for Radio and Stage Presentation: Book Length Texts 
on Travel, Fiction, Psychology, Current Trends and Problems, So 
ciology; Autobiographies, etc., also developed and re-written on a 
22% Royalty Basis. Scripts may be submitted in any form. Only 
vour name appears as the author. No courses or criticisms for sale 
Nation-wide sales contacts. Either I sell your script in its original 
version, or we go to market via a Nathale Collaboraton. For read 
ing and report, when submitting a script for immediate sales service 
or collaborative assistance, enclose $1 for each 6,000 words or 
fraction thereof. After 24,000 words, enclose $4, regardless of 
length. Recommended by writers, editors, and publishers everywhere 


Studio 101, 814 44th Ave. 
N. RALPH NATHALE ‘San Francisco, Calif. 


Since 1929 


Manuscript Broker Collaborator 


act 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want —to get ahead 
de ou want to make more 

— if you want a career filled 
with ‘thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
position—read ‘Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 
earning pow 

It also explains new you can, bya new, practical home 
etudy met! qualify for a positionin any one o 
pane branchesof Advertising. 30 To iene this booklet should 

rove to be an evening well spe 
. Send your name an adress ons this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No (o obligation. ion, 
“DAVIS SCHOOL OF OF ADVERTISING 
Seon Michigan ger a it. 305-' Chicago, ll. 
Send FREE booklet ‘Success in Advertising’’ and full information. 


Name 
Addr 
City. 
















State. 
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duced 260 plays on Broadway. Hunt Stromberg 
(MGM) has as his editorial aide, Dashiell Han. 


mett. 


Nina Wilcox Putnam and husband, Philip Eliot, 
in Palm Beach. Erskine Gwynne off to California 
to work for Hal Roach; Bill Lengel (Liberty) 
must smoke two or three packs of ciggies a pod 

many editors are well known authors, f'rin. 
stance Oscar Graeve (Delineator), Max Wilkin. 
son (Collier’s), Arnold Gingrich (Esquire), Ed- 
win Balmer (Redbook), M. Lincoln Schuster, 
(Simon & Schuster) ; Bruce Gould, Graeme Lori. 
mer, Wesley Stout, all of the Satevepost and a 
score others. Karl K. Kitchen, international 
famous columnist, died this summer, in N. Y.; 
Michael Joseph, London Literary age nt is open. 
ing a publishing bizz in the fall; Nanine Joseph, 
N. Y. Litagent, conducted a ches in the Olivet 
Summer school. Patterson McNutt sketched from 
Paramount to the Fox writing staff; Thomas 
Wolfe touring through Denmark; The so called 
untitled play, J. B. Priestley, which will be 
produced on Broadway this fall will be called 
“The Roundabout,” Clare Kummer ex of Frederic 
Arnold Kummer did the adapting ; Frank Munsey 
probably wrecked more newspapers than any other 
publisher of his generation. 

Anita Loos isn’t sure just what year she was 
born; F. Scott Fitzgerald drinks soda water ex- 
clusively when writing a novel ; certainly wish Ellis 
Parker Butler would write another Pigs is Pigs. 
Rylee’s first novel DEEP DARK RIVER was 
Book of the Month Club selection for July; 
the Ex-Kaiser has written four books since his 
voluntary exile into Doorn, Holland. Frederick 
Wight’s first novel on the Farrar & Rinehart 
fall list. Martin Hare is a Polish authoress and 
Stanley Hopkins also demands a Miss before her 
name. Little Brown bought a first novel for their 
fall list, by Horatio Colony ; Havelock Ellis’ latest 
is a study of French literature, on the Houghton, 
Mifflin fall list; Margaret Culkin Banning back 
in Minnesota for the summer; Floyd Gibbons has 
a hacienda in Miami; Bogart Rogers new story 
head of Fox, Manny Wolfe promoted to the job 
at Paramount. James Boyd says he became a nov- 
elist because his father sent him to Princeton and 
Cambridge to study chemistry; one out of five 
novels are written by women; Robert H. Jones, 
new publicity director for Doubleday Doran; Ben 
Ames Williams has inherited a 70 acre farm in 
Maine; Ben Kutler resigned from Hollywood 
agency of Mayer-Landy-Kutler. Eric Howard off 
again to live with the Indians. 





The Ada Mohn-Landis Prize Contest offers two 
first prizes of $40, and two second prizes of $10 
for orations of 1,000 words, to be given by adults 
and young people before ‘audiences, held under 
the auspices of the W. C. T. U. Motif: total 
abstinence (presumably of liquor, although same 
is not stated). Rules are detailed and cannot be 
published in full here. Address: Landis Contest, 
National W. C. T. U., Evanston, Ill. Closing date, 
March, 31, 1936. 
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The Writer’s Market 
Book Publishers 


P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc., 1012 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Publishes scientific texts 
and reference books for colleges and universities 
only. C. V. Brownlow, Editor. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 468 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Lynn Carrick, Editor. “We 
are interested in book length manuscripts in all 
fields of general interest; fiction, biography, his- 
tory, popular science, travel, etc. We rarely con- 
sider poetry. We report on manuscripts within 
four weeks and pay according to contract.” 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 393 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. J. Walker McSpadden, 
Editor. “We are always interested in book-length 
first novels. In general fiction we are in the 
market for light romance, adventure, and West- 
erns; in non-fiction we are in the market for 
reference books and books of an informational 
nature.” 


Dorrance & Company, Inc., Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. W. H. Dorrance, Editor. “We 
are interested in book-length manuscripts ex- 
clusively, of all kinds: prose and poetry, fiction, 
non-fiction, novels, juveniles, textbooks, illustrated 
and non-illustrated ; business, education, military, 
war stories of the Revolution, Civil, and World 
conflicts ; sports, humor, medical, science, religion, 
travel, professions, history, economics and politics, 
etc. Length for prose words, 30,000 words mini- 
mum. Preferably longer. We also consider 
poetry for “Contemporary Poets of Dorrance.” 
We report within two weeks and pay on a royalty 
or percentage basis. Usually 10 per cent mini- 
mum.” 


Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. John Farrar, Editor. ‘We are 
interested in book-length manuscripts on general 
fiction, non-fiction, juveniles; in fact, any good 
book manuscripts. We report within three weeks 
and pay in royalties, payable twice yearly.” 


Canadian Publications 


The Canadian Bookman, 516 Yonge Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Findlay I. Weaver, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. 
“We use literary news and gossip, reviews, essays, 
short poems and entries for competitions—poetry, 
short stories and essays. Payment is usually made 
in books.” 


Canadian Countryman, 204 Richmond Street, 
West Toronto, Ontario. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $1 a year. An agricultural magazine. “We 
use short stories about 3000 words in length.” 


The Canadian Forum, 225 Richmond Street, 
West, Toronto, Ont. Graham Spry and J. Smith- 
Ross, Editors. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2 
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MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission 
in U. S. and foreign countries. Personal repre- 
sentation in leading literary centers of the world. 
Write for FREE details of UNIFIED SALES PLAN. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Dept. W-835, 4333 Castello Avenue, Chicago 
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POETS @ be OF SELLING VERSE; (2) SIGNS AND 
ERS, Road Information for Hitchhikers *_ the 
Literary nh. mia) VERSE TECHNIQUE SIMPLIFIED; (4) VERSE 
FORMS OLD AND NEW; (5) THE PRACTICAL RHYMER, handbook-rhyme 
face wg” (6) FIRST AID FOR FICTIONISTS, with market list. Nos. 
1-2-3- 3 a 900 “—— ES TO SEND POEMS. Each book, $1; any 
2, $1. $2.50; $3.00; 5, $3.50; 6, $4.00. Send self- 
ay | anes BS, for Kaleidograph 1935 Prize Program, 
$110 cash; free anthology plan, Grapho-Analysis, etc. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 





WRITERS, CHOOSE WISELY! 


YOU NEED HELP! Get the BEST—from nationally known 
oes that has helped over 1,000 writers. On EVERY 

RIPT you get: Thorough, helpful criticism; revision help 
chan merited; marketing, through prominent New York agent, 
if worthy. Terms: 10% comm., plus REFUNI SABLE chg. $1 
-_ MS. of 5,000 or less; longer, 20c per 1,000. Give THIS 


a trial! 
CHARLES P. GORDON 
Box 148, WD Dante, Virginia 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, expert service; good bond paper. Carbon, extra first 
page, minor corrections in spelling, punctuation and gram- 
mar, free. Proof-read and mailed flat. Price, 40c per thou- 
sand words. 25% discount on 20,000 words or over. Poetry, 
lc per line. Inquiries invited. 











EVA GOCKEL 
SCREEN SALES! 
MAN UNAFRAID 
BLACK BART’S FALL 


3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis, Mo. 

Writers of screen stories are eager 
to know whether an agent actually 
does sell to the studios. These sales 
are proof that I do: 

CALL OF THE SAVAGE 

DOUBLE SPOT 

MUSTANG MESA 

WHEELS OF THE LAW 

MAN FROM HELL 

My 1934 sales of over $50,000 tes- 


HERE ARE MY RECENT 
GUNSMOKE ON THE GUADALUPE 
PARDS IN PARADISE 
tify to the demand of producers for 


original, clever, outstanding stories. 


If you need help with your story, 
my service also covers this problem. 


Write today for FREE booklet, if 
you are interested in helping me sup- 
ply the studios with the stories they 
are seeking. 


No copyright or revision scheme! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Dept. WD8 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





After a conscientious survey of over a score of publisher’s book 
catalogues, 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 


WRITER’S DIGEST rec¢ ymmends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and are 


All are sold on a money-back guarantee, 




































































GENTLEMEN: 


for which 
Name 
INNO!) oopces'cans cacseds tosvuncioncaianiviss 
City 


Piease send me postpaid the following books: 





Cent 7s AND PUNCTUATION oes 1935 Year Book and Market Guide..........0...csecssssssesesses 25 
oncise xtor ictionary.. - 77 7 
Oxford University Press Mande Siler POETRY OR VERSE 
The Correct Word and How to Use It.... $1.50 RR acess 50 
J. Turck Baker P ogasus Pull ~; 
Desk Book of Errors in Emglish.............cccccscsssssseeseessesees 1.50 ‘ B =A te Brale ! a 
Frank Vizetelly Art tV ifi ey 
BUNT IININ INI Ssscacocece cecesecstereasesstuicsebetsescusacessousseoaas 1.00 we "i naar pagent 1.75 
4 Hsenweim and Roberts 
Peter Mark Roget Divmes aud Wes 
Desk Reference Book.........sccscsseesserseeee biccesceasecninieeeieeiaees 1.50 ar om >W melo ere 1S 
Wm. Dono Orcutt Walker's Rhyming Dict 
Dictionary of American Slang..........ccccecssccssccsessserseerees 2050 ne an ictionary.. 
Maurice H. Weseen Point yO tP t 
7 and Answers in English Grammer...... 75 oi D cala C a” vn 50 
athaway ~ ~ lied a 
A Working rg md of English Language... 2.00 Craft Ec meg Saree wee 3,00 
ames ernaid iia 
Synonyms and Antonyms... 2.50 PI PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Roget otto. . senses 25.00 
Webster’s Dictionary 1.25 Wm. Wallace Cook 
Write It Right 1.00 Art of Inventing Characters 
Ambruse Bierce iia Tee Polti —" ‘ 
PLAYWRITING Thirty-Six Dramatic NO cciisniissseaviesvinincsinectvececin 1.50 
ORIEN 100 NGI cecicccsssocscssacesectcrisoccsesaceevsseoceeersocses 3.50 EI Creorges Polts 
Arthur E. Krows ements of Plot Construction ........s..cccccccecceeccsesssersees 50 
Modera Photoplay Writimd........-cccccccsccecssscecscsecsccsseresseves 3.00 Richard K, Abbott 
Dimich Plot of the Short Story 1.25 
Radio Writing .... 2.50 Henry Albert Phillips 
Peter Dixon Plotting the Short Story. 50 
SHORT STORY WRITING Chunn MISCELLANEOUS 
I EN vacssaiss Vediceiesstossbulaetstecmasveiscnsietsdeedesiaioneess 2.50 Around the Copy Desk............ 2.00 
Thomas H. Uzzell Medill School of Journalism 
BOGE DGCE WUREICS GE TTG4 oc cccs cecenscsccnsvaseesscsecenncccesvsettet 2.50 How to Write for Business Publications...............000« 1,00 
Edward J. O’Brien By F. A. Orth 
Comscious Story Techmique....ccc...cccccccccccscsccessscsscosscoseses , 1.25 Facts About Popular Song Writimg...:...........ccsssssse 1.50 
By David Rafflelock By Sigmund Spaeth 
Le Underworld Prison Slang........ccczccccsscssssssssesersseseesceeseeee 1.00 
Thomas H. Uzzell Freese 
Writing the Short Story 2.00 Psychology for the Witer............ccccsssccssssssssssssssssseees 2.50 
J. Berg Esenwem Prof. K. Nixon 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story................ 5.00 Plagiarism Cases 
John Gallishaw Salzman. 
RINT TINE LINE II so ccssccircecsanienqieunaansnerenanse » 108 The Ww I inline 2.50 
. Berg Esenwein James Knapp Reeve 
TENS GERRRIO  FICIB OO a oecinscosccccsovcocconessecsvessccctcespsseeese 1.50 Technique of the Mystery Story....o......0..000000 2.56 
H. Bedford Jones Carolyn Wells 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing.... 1.00 Writing Novels to Sell.....cc.ccccccccsscccocscssssoesescecsessccssesevecees 2.50 
Agnes Reeve Laurence D’Orsay 
SS I ariel eh dis csinnicpatinichiaipegibmaninantenstie 3.00 The Business of Writing : s 1.00 
Jack Woodford Fred Zs 
OSCE CE: We CN BONE isesciccscvesicscnsicreeessscsccsccesestebasticnawvesvin 3.00 Making Laughs Pay......s.csssssssssessssecssnsssnnnieeccnnerscsesceseee . 1,00 
Laurence D’Orsa C Warden LaRoe 
Writing for Profit............ 3.00 Magazine Article Writing 
D. Wilkelm E. Brennecke 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them............s00+ 2.00 Editor's CUOICO  sccccevcsecesssccscscesescvesescoosevecovsesecocsesasoocereseose 
Esenwein & Stockard Alfred Dashiel 
Writing the Short Short Story......ssrsssesssssseesesrsnseeseees 1.00 Landing the Editors’ Checks.............s:sesssssssersessseesseees 3.00 
Alderman 3y Laurence D’ Orsay 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Wrtitg........cesseeeeeee 2-50 Tics AMR Hem WU AUR icv acconcesconaovtcvenncavsonnsinivetefte 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman Laurence D’Orsay 
BG. PEPER SOE SO esrcdvsiesesceseseveccssscessssessionesscstsinsens GOOU How To Write A Good Tune.........cssseesesseerereeseeesneenee 1.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman . Frank Patterson 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writimg...........c.cccccsseeeeeeee 2000 The Art of Song Writing...........ccccscrsersseresserrseseseessseress 1,00 
Arthur S. Hoffman Al Dubin 
How to Write Serial Fiction..........cccccccsocecosrssoscsssceeroese 2.50 Profitable Photography For Trade Journals.............« 50 
Michael Joseph Rossiter Snyder 
IEE CECE FY CR REII sr cce tas tekanncentadcccsencsvetectesorsrendieriees 2.00 Writing the Sex Novel siasaiioniaon 
Robinson Writing Western Thrillers EES 
Emotional Values in Fiction Writing............sss:eeee 50 Leo Margulies 
James Knapp Reeve Where and How to Sell Photographs................::s:s 50 
Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer............0+s00+0 5.00 H. Rossiter Snvder 
Gallishay $50 a Week with Car & Camera swveeee 150 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS Chats on Feature Writing... sosmvaeseeeds concen 
The Writer’s Market.... . 3.00 Harrington 
A. M. Mathieu Thesaurus of Slang 
1935 Writer’s & Artist’s Year Book..........sscssssseeseeseeee 1.75 Howard Rose 
ae (All Foreign Markets) A. B. C. _Shorthand.. 
WRITER'S DIGEST. 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohie. 
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a year. “We use material pertaining to literary 
and public affairs. Poetry, but no photographs. 
We report promptly, but do not pay for material 
accepted.” 

Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, 
Ontario. Byrne Hope Sanders, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use first 
class short stories, 2000 to 5000 words; love, ad- 
venture with a feminine slant, stories of marriage 
problems and triumphs, children’s stories. Fea- 
ture articles of arresting interest—controversial 
articles. Inspirational women’s articles. No pho- 
tographs; no poetry. We report on manuscripts 
within ten days and pay on acceptance.” 


General, Literary, and Fiction 

The Cherrylander, Traverse City, Michigan. H. 
A. Barnes, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We want short stories, 2500 words 
and under. Humor is a good bet. Each manu- 
script is given a brief criticism whether or not it is 
available for The Cherrylander. Manuscripts 
should have a Great Lakes slant and be on any- 
thing of interest to the vacationist or prospective 
vacationist or their families. Either historical or 
legendary. We are interested in the photographs 
of contributors. Occasionally we use humorous, 
clean verse. We report on manuscripts before the 
fifteenth of the month and pay on or before that 
date, at a low rate.” 

Esquire, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Arnold Gingrich, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 50c a copy; $5 a year. ‘We use short stories, 
articles and skits—some poetry, but no serials. 
Length, 1500 to 2500 words. We want material 
of interest to men with adult minds—nothing 
pornographic. We use a few photographs, but 
they must be unusual. We report within three 
weeks, and pay $75 to $250 on acceptance.” 

Fan and Family, 400 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Diana Gaines, Assistant Editor. 
Issued monthly. Baseball, but not technical. 
“We want short stories combining romance and 
baseball in a non-technical manner. As light and 
amusing and gay and modern as possible. Stories 
with a heart-throb on the order of those in Satur- 
day Evening Post or Collier's. This type should 
tun about 3000 words or less. Also short shorts, 
1000 words, with a twist at the end. Personality- 
feature stories on actual big-league players, 3000 
words in length. We report on manuscripts as 
soon as possible and pay $30 an article.” 

Gay Book Magazine, 201 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Wm. H. Kofoed, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
ue humorous stories with a sophisticated sex 
slant. Short storics, 1000 to 2500 words; skits to 
500 words. Fast moving, replete with comedy. 
Verse in similar vein. We report on manuscripts 
Within two weks and pay on acceptance.’ 

G-Men, 22 West 48th Street, New York City. 
Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.20 a year. “We want short stories from 
one to ten thousand words. We report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks and pay lc a word on 
acceptance.” 


AUGUST, 
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| You Want to WRITE 
Study with a MASTER 
Teacher! 


The best instruction and guid- 
ance will produce greatest results 
for you! Dr. Richard Burton 1s 
acclaimed by all who know him to 
be the Master Teacher. He has 
taught at five leading Universities, 
was member of Pulitzer Prize 
Committee for 17 years. A critic, 
editor, lecturer and author. At 
U niversity of Minn. students voted 
SE ine him ‘The most human and stimu- 

lating teacher Minnesota’ ever 
DR. BURTON had.” He has revealed his rich 
experience, rare teaching ability and gifted per- 
sonality in the 


Richard Burton Course 
in Creative Writing 


A complete, practical course in The Short Story, 
Article Writing and Newspaper Features. Gives you a 
splendid personal training and coaching, develops your 
own individual style. The finest training does pay— 
some recent sales by Burton students are for $40— 
$100—$300—$75—$115. 


FREE—Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test 


of your writing ability tells you what you really want 
to know about your natural talent and present writing 
ability. You receive expert critics’ 
frank opinion. No obligation, no sales- 
man will call. 


Richard Burton Schools, Inc. 
802-5 Burton Bidg., 
1022 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis,’Minn. 
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FREE THIS MONTH: Your choice, 25 sheets carbon or 25 No. 10 Kraft 
Envelopes with any order $1.00 or more. 

Typewriter Ribbons. (State machine) Eac h 45c: 3 for $1.1 

Kraft Envelopes: 25 9%x12% and 25 9x12, $1.15; 25 bisx0% and 


25" 6x9 Bic: 25 No. 10 and 25 No. 11, 45¢. 
Hammermill Bond: 500 sheets 20 lb., $1.50; 500 sheets 16 Ib., $1.20. 
Add 10% on mss. paper West of Rockies.) 

Our COMBINATION ASSORTMENT No. 6 includes mn jon 2 writer 
regularly needs, at the sensational = of $1.50. d 10% West 
136 Sports 20 >. hy a ol _ eae $ .50 

125 Sheets Manifold Copy Paper....... tacena? “ae 

15 Sheets Carbon Paper........ ‘30 ( Syasler 
10 Kraft Envelopes, 9x12 and 10 9% 155 3.05 

1 Typewrtter Ribbon (state machine) 45 ? 





ete price, list, including other Combination Assortments, 
es, 5c. We ship immediately. 


WRITERS SUPPLIES SHOP 


SOS FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK. NY 


_ Our mp} 
Free. Samp 
















PUBLISH YOUR MSS! Make real money. We edit and publish 

it . eee, nig = wi-_ — - low 
cost and help you sell them articulars free. x esson Course 
in Journalism, only $1,00. Satisfaction guaranteed. ASSOCIATED 
MANAGEMENT, Dept. WD, Gerard Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








POETS! 


Verse is an art. with an entire technique of its own. For $1 
and stamp I will give you technical pointers on three poems, sin- 
cere friendly analysis of your ability. Most of my students had 
never sold. Now appearing widely. 


Criticism and Instruction in Versewriting. 


Contributer to the Nation, New Yorker, Lit. Digest, 
F. A.’s Conning Tower, C. S. Monitor, Sat. Rev. 
of Lit. Amer. Poetry Journal, wheuite Moult’s Best 
Poems, O’Brien’s Best Short Stories, etc., 


ANNE HAMILTON 


834 Dunsmuir Avenue Los Angeles, Calif. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





F. E. WOLVERTON 
Cape Girardeau Missouri 
offers criticism, collaboration, instruction, and sales 
service on short stories at rates you can afford 
to pay. 
1 am managing editor of SHORT STORY WRIT- 
ERS; editor of FIRST STORIES; author of SIX FIC- 
TION FORMULAS and of numerous published 
short stories; ex-English teacher. 
Established in 1928 
Continuous advertising in Digest 
1700 satisfied clients 
Chamber of Commerce reference 
New York City sales agent 
Write for details and/or free copy of 
FIRST STORIES. 











AUTHORS 


Have your MANUSCRIPTS typed in accordance with edi- 
torial requirements by a manuscript specialist of 20 years 
experience. Only highest grade bond used; carbon, extra 
first and last pages free. 35c per thousand words; 20% 
discount over 20,000 words; poetry, 2c per line. Minor 
corrections made if desired. Excellent work. Mailed flat, 
postpaid. Prompt service. 
Acme Typing Bureau 


1847 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Iinois 








SYNDICATE WRITING PAYS 


We distribute material to newspapers and can help you to get 

started in this profitable field. Columnists, poets, story writ- 

ers, humorists, writers on sports, style, beauty, home, love, 

etiquette and a variety of subjects make big money through 

syndicated work. Practical service for beginners. 
AMERICAN WRITERS’ GUILD 

P. O. Box 1133 Birmingham, Ala. 





































WANTED 


Poetry—Novels—Plays—Shert Stories—Scenarios 
for immediate placement. No reading fee. Mail 
manuscripts to— 


ATELIERS REVEL 
19 W. 31st St., New York City 











PHOTO-MARKETS 4, soun p. Lyons 


A better marketing guide, arranged in groups, 
listing 2,000 markets for photographs—trades 
news and other articles, with or without pho- 
tos. Illustrated material sells easiest—make 
your camera pay. Sent postpaid, for fifty 
cents. Stamp brings free circular. 


PHOTO-MARKETS 


210 Barrister Bldg. Washington, D. C. 











THE SECRET ART 


OF LIVING. 


Within every woman there is 
a reservoir of intuitive knowl- 
edge. A strange influence, they 
rarely understand. Learn to use 
it and you will find that happi- 
ness, peace, and abundance, you 
Tong for. 

Write today for the free Sealed 
Book that tells how you may re- 
ceive a SECRET METHOD for 
the art of true living. 

Scribe N. Z. L. 
THE ROSICRUCIANS, (AMORC) San Jose, Calif. 
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The Leatherneck, U. S. Marine Barracks, Wash. 


ington, D. C. Lt. Arthur W. Ellis, Editor; 
Frank H. Rentfrow, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We do 


not offer an open market for the free-lance writer, 
Occasionally we buy articles, generally the ex. 
periences of old-time Marines, and historical jp. 
cidents. We do use one page of poetry each 
month, but the verse is not paid for.” 


Movie Humor, 1450 Broadway, New York City, 
M. R. Reese, Editor. Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; 
$2 a year. “All humor is staff written ; we do have 
a limited market for cartoon gags. No photographs 
and no poetry.” 


New Mexico Magazine, Box 938, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. Geo. Fitzpatrick, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1 a year. “We use articles, illus. 
trated, about New Mexico. Rarely fiction. Length 
is 1,000 to 2,500 words. We do not pay for poetry, 
or photographs. We report on manuscripts within 
a month, and pay $5 to $15 an article, on pub- 
lication.” 

Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, 1133 
Broadway, New York City. Elmer Anderson Car- 
ter, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50a 
year. “We use articles, short stories or poetry, 
covering some phase of Negro life. Length of 
articles and stories, 3,000 to 5,000 words. Short 
poems preferable. Photographs of Negro life; 
African art, etc. News items of some outstanding 
achievement of Negroes. Reviews of books by or 
about Negroes (500 to 7,500 words). We do not 
pay for material accepted.” 


Racing Topics, 7 West 22nd Street, New York 
City. Douglas Winslow, Editor. ‘We are in the 
market for short stories, articles and features. 
Length: 1,000 to 3,000 words. Rate of pay: 
ment: $5 for each manuscript on publication 
date. We report on manuscripts within a week. 
All manuscripts must deal with horses and racing. 
No verse. No photographs.” 

The Spur, 515 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Frank A. Wrensch, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c 
a copy; $4 a year. “We are devoted to personali- 
ties, sports, horses, dogs, fine and decorative arts 
houses, gardens, travel, etc. All the things which 
people of wealth and culture are interested in. 
Articles, usually illustrated, run from 1,000 to 
2,000 words in length. No fiction. Photographs 
Poetry is limited chiefly to sports topics. We re 
port on manuscripts immediately and pay on pub- 
lication, at rates depending on subject, style, ett. 


Kable Square, Mt. Monts 
Illinois. Irvin Ray, Editor. Issued monthly ; 2% 
a copy; $2.50 a year. ‘We are interested it 
astrological articles with a scientific tone, baset 
on sound astrological information and _ practic, 
but simply written. Length from 1,000 to 2,000 
words, preferably. Photographs. We report 
manuscripts within ten days and pay Ic a word 
on publication.” 


Today’s Astrology, 
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Religious Magazines 


America, 329 West 108th Street, New York 
City. Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., Editor. Issued 
weekly ; 10c a copy; $4 a year. A Catholic Re- 
view of the Week. “We use timely factual arti- 
ces from Catholic viewpoint, treating of subjects 
of current interest ; education, sociology, econom- 
ics, literary. Length 1,500 to 1,800 words. No 
fction. No photographs. Occasionally we use 
short verse. We report on manuscripts as soon as 
possible, and pay lc a word on publication.” 


Christian Endeavor World Quarterly, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Daniel A. Pol- 
ing, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 20c a copy; 75c a 
year. “We use no free-lance material.” 

The Improvement Era, 50 North Main Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Heber J. Grant, John A. 
Widtsoe, Editor. Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2 
a year. “Not a very open market for the free- 
lance writer, but occasionally we accept articles 
about people, travel, philosophy, religion. Fiction 
—short stories up to 4,000 words—two serials a 
Stories must be moral in tone and must 


year. 
appeal to young men and young women. Poetry 
—we use eight to twelve poems each issue. Poems 


should contain a worthwhile 
thought or emotion. Photographs—we use them 
in connection with articles. We report on manu- 
scripts within three weeks and pay Yac a word for 
fiction and articles; 12Y2c a line for verse.” 


must be short and 


The Lookout, Eighth and Cutter Streets, Cin- 
dnnati, Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; $1.25 a year. “We use short stories and 
articles of interest and benefit to the adults and 
older young people of the average Bible school. 
Length about two thousand words. No poetry 
or brief editorial length articles. Photographs of 
human interest or scenic subjects, with sharp dark 
and light contrasts. We report within a week and 
pay 4c a word, middle of month after purchase.” 


Opinion, a Journal of Jewish Life and Letters, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York City. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3 a year. ‘We use stories 
and articles of Jewish interest, limited to 3,000 
words in length. Verse. Photographs and draw- 
ings illustrating the articles submitted. We report 
within two weeks and pay Ic a word on publica- 
tion, for articles; poetry according to length.” 


The Sunday School Times, Heid Building, 325 
North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. Charles G. Trumbull, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; 5¢ a copy; $2.25 a year. “We use short 
verse, distinctly spiritual ; stories for our “Children 
At Home” department, from 500 to 700 words in 
length; adult ‘home reading” stories, 1,500 
words or less, wholesome, natural, and with a gen- 
unely religious tone; brief articles on methods 
of work in church or Sunday-school or Bible study, 
Plans that have been actually tried and have suc- 
ceeded. No photographs. We report within two 
months and pay on acceptance, according to qual- 
ty of material accepted.” 


Aucust, 1935 














readers of this magazine who CAN 

write but who—because they do not 
understand the business end of selling— 
have not made the sales their writing 
ability should bring them. 
If you can’t write; I can’t teach you. My 
BUSINESS IS SELLING. But, if you 
CAN and have not sold as you feel you 
should, YOU are the client for whom I 
can make money by selling your work. 
One hundred such clients averaging sales 
of one thousand dollars each per year 
would earn ME a comfortable living. 
My plan for selling will appeal to your 
reason. It is based on sound, but sim- 
ple, business principles. 
It requires a small investment on your 
part but not any more than you are now 
wasting on futile submissions. 
This money will not be spent for any 
course in writing. The clients I am seek- 
ing do not NEED that. Nor for broad- 
casting part of your work on the remote 
chance some editor might like it well 
enough to ask to see the rest of it. Man- 
uscripts are not sold by any such 
methods. 
My sales programme is based on three 
elemental FACTS. 


FIRST: That each writer has either an 
especial flair for, or a personal back- 
ground from which to write some partic- 
ular KIND of material. Common sense 
indicates you should concentrate on the 
type of material you can produce best. 
SECOND: That there IS a potential 
market which would buy YOUR type of 
material if it were offered in the form 
in which they could use it. 

THIRD: That each of these markets 
have highly specialized requirements 
with which you MUST conform and def- 
inite editorial taboos which you MUST 
avoid. 


To sum all this up tersely: Offer the ed- 
itor the KIND of material he wants in 
the form in which he can use it and your 
manuscript will sell itself. There IS NO 
OTHER WAY OF SELLING. 


My plan will show you exactly how to 
do this. 


All it will cost you will be a postal to 
find out how this WORKS. AND IT 
DOES WORK. 


You do not invest another penny until 
YOU are satisfied. My plan will work. 


= 
Daniel Ryerson 
MANUSCRIPT SALES EXCLUSIVELY 


644 West Garfield Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


“If it can be sold; I can sell it’ 


I BELIEVE there are one hundred 
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THE 


THEATRE 


PRESENTS 


the most profitable, fascinating, and 
colorful fields of modern literature. 
Have you ever tried to write a play? 
It's great fun and excellent training for 
a writer. 

WRITER'S DIGEST'S four-month course of 


instruction and individual criticism of play- 
writing opens up to the author a progressive 
and thrilling world of artistic endeavor. 


HERE ARE THE DETAILS 


@ The course itself is written by Eugene Walter, 
author of "The Easiest Way," "Paid in Full," ‘The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine," and a score of Hol- 
lywood and Broadway Hits. It is the best course 
on playwriting available. 

@ The course consists of 10 assignments covering 
every branch of playwriting. Before beginning the 
first assignment, Mr. Walter gives each student a 
sound working idea of back-stage work before pro- 
ceeding into playwriting itself. 

@ Each of the ten assignments concludes with an in- 
dividual lesson for you to do. Your lesson de- 
pends on what you want to do, and what your 
talents are. 

@ Each of your lessons is carefully read and criticized 
by us. They are returned to you with our detailed 
constructive remarks. 

@ Each student completes a three-act play before 
graduating from the course. Extra time is given 
if requested at no cost. The course is sold on a 
money-back guarantee. 


THE PRICE of this course should be $35. 
We will sell it for $10 because playwriting 
happens to be the hobby of several mem- 
bers on the staff, and we enjoy working on, 
and criticizing plays. We mention this fact 
because obviously no individual course in 
playwriting could be sold profitably for $10. 
We reserve the right to cancel any enroll- 
ment by sending the student his money back. 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

Enroll me as a paid-in-full student in the WRITER'S DIGEST 
INDIVIDUAL COURSE IN PLAYWRITING. I enclose $10 
payment in full. It is understood that THERE IS NO OTHER 
FEE OF ANY KIND. If not fully satisfied my money will be 
refunded in full if same is requested within 30 days after my 
enrollment is received. 


Name 
Address 


City . State 
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Small Quality 


The American Scholar, 145 West 55th Street, 
New York City. William Allison Shimer, Editor, 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2 a year. “We 
are interested in scholarly and authoritative articles 
on any subject of interest to well educated readers: 
written in a literary manner, concise, and as brief 
as the topic allows—say from two to three or four 
thousand words. Particularly needed are timeless 
articles on humanistic subjects—literary, art, phil- 
osophy, religion. Interpretations of great person 
alities and institutions are desired. Brief items on 
events and institutions of general interest. Photo. 
graphs ; especially woodcuts and line cuts of noted 
scholarly persons or of historic and esthetic signif. 
cance. Short or long poems, but only a few 
exceptionally good ones. We pay about $4 a page, 
not over $50 an article, on acceptance.” 

Fight, Against War and Fascism, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York City. Issued monthly; 5ea 
copy; 50c a year. “We want articles and stories 
against reactionary tendencies in American life, 
against fascism and war, 800 to 1,000 words in 
length, brief, popular and factual. Suppression 
of civil liberties and democratic rights. Photo 
graphs; no poetry. We report on manuscripts 
immediately but do not pay for material accepted.” 


Frontier & Midland, Missoula, Montana. H. 
G. Merriam, Editor. Issued quarterly; 40c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. ‘“‘We want stories of emo- 
tional power—not sentimental—and of meaning. 
We wish contemporary life interpreted. Predomi- 
antly western in spirit. No photographs. Poetry 
of high quality only. We report on manuscripts 
promptly but do not pay for material.” 


The Monterey Beacon, Beacon House, Beacon 
Hill, Monterey, California. Peter O’Crotty, Editor. 
Issued weekly ; 10c a copy ; $3 a year. “We prefer 
short short stories, or fiction between two and 
three thousand words. Longer stories will be used 
if sufficiently unusual, as will be serials. We als 
want satire, essays, verse, comment on political or 
literary subjects. We print 2,000 copies weekly, 
and include many literary enthusiasts on our sub- 
scription list. An effort is being made to give the 
new writer a ‘break’ and it is to that purpose that 
the magazine is dedicated. No photographs, but 
wood and linoleum cuts will be most welcome 
Poetry. We report within ten days, but do not 
pay for material accepted.” 

Pollen, 1046%2 Ingraham Street, Los Angeles, 
California. Lawrence A. Harper and Irene Kit 
bourne, Editors. Issued irregularly; 10c a copy. 
“We use short stories, sketches, etc., 2,500 words 
in length. Realism, fantasy, humor, satire ; expel 
mental or standard technique. At present we have 
enough material selected for the next two issuts 
No photographs. We report as soon as possible, 
but do not pay for material accepted.’ 


Prairie Schooner, Box 1342, Station A, Lincols, 
Nebraska. Issued quarterly; 30c a copy; $13 
year. “We want poems up to sixty lines. Articles 
essays up to 5,000 words; stories up to 5,0! 
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words. We report within thirty days, but do not 
pay for material accepted.” 

The Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, 
University, Virginia. Lambert Davis, Managing 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3 a year. 
“We want essays on current affairs, literature, and 
the arts and sciences, 3000 to 5000 words in 
length. Poetry and short stories (very little fic- 
tin used). No photographs. We report within 
three weeks and pay $5 a page for prose; 50c a 
line for verse, on publication.” 


Syndicates 


The George Matthew Adams Service, 444 Madi- 
sn Ave., New York City. Jessie Sleight, Editor. 
“We use comic strips, cartoons, unique continuous 
features (500 words) for daily release; serial- 
fiction (30 to 36 chapters, 1,500 to 1,800 words 
to each installment). No single articles, no short 
fiction, no “news” material, no poetry. Buys syndi- 
cate rights, and share in all other rights. We pay 
according to various arrangements and _ report 
within two weeks. Copyright is usually in name 
of syndicate.” 

Central Press Association, 1435 East Twelfth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Leslie Eichel, Editor. 
“We use spot news pictures and spot news illus- 
tration feature stories. Fiction length, 75,000 to 
90,000 words. We pay the week following use.” 

Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Avenue, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. George R. Holmes, 
Editor. “We use general, business, scientific, tech- 
nical, theatrical news and feature, and pictures. 
We are not interested in fiction, cartoons, poetry, 
crossword puzzles, medical or women’s page ma- 
terial. We report within two weeks and pay on a 
50-50 basis,” 

Chicago Daily News, 400 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. John Patrick Lally, Editor. 
“We use 1,000 words shorts and 25,000-word, 
twelve-chapter serials. We favor the O. Henry 
fom in our short fiction; and the serials should 
have a suspense climax at the end of each chap- 
ter. No particular material demanded, but the 
leading feminine character should be from 20 to 


b 25 years old, and she should be a bit old-fashioned ; 


the self-sacrificing type. Gutter sex, gangster sto- 


nes, and copy that leans to the erotic are not 
wanted,” 


Trade 


Compressed Air Magazine, 942 Morris Street, 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey. C. H. Vivian, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 36c a copy; $3 a year. “We use 
well-written, well-illustrated articles, up to 4,000 
words, dealing with industries, contracts, etc., in 
Which Compressed air plays an important part. 
Material must be approved by someone in au- 
thority in operation described. Also short articles 
describing new or unusual uses of compressed air, 
Preferably illustrated. Also outstanding photo- 
graphs of industrial subjects. No verse. We report 
on manuscripts within two weeks and pay Ic to 


2c 4 word; $1 to $3 for photographs, on publi- 
Cation,” 


AucustT, 1935 
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Beginners 


Only 
SQ 


N THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of. fifty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 


plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 
RADUATES of the Beginner’s 


Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
siudy under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


‘ 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
; Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
' 
' 
' 
' 


Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 

DAS cicndauvenctntcaineassvivetssemetotndbosniibenndibebeniaannateeneneleili 
BAIT: - nsccricsesisnescancsxetpecoundsnentaniinedetnanengitinaunineniats 
ED iisviccesvnvencacnusocivnastevesevensvensosuvenen’ State 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money- 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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. 99 
“In genious 


Say LEADERS of the 
LITERARY WORLD 


HANDY 








The Modern Aid Over 50,000 
or s Rhymes At Your 

Rhymes That Evade Finger Tips 
PRAISED BY As Complete as a 
Walter Winchell rhyming dictionary 
Walt Mason Fits a small pocket 








Useful in any 
language 


Carl Sandburg 








Gelett Burgess Has a 50,000-word 
vocabulary 








Burges Johnson Simple enough for 


a child to use 





Henry G. Leach 








Useful for vocabu- 
Margaret Mackay lary building 


“The Handy Rhymer"—PRICE 50c 


Sold by WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 &. TWELFTH ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 


A new and different method of helping you to write 
and sell your stories—yet a method already proved, 
successfull One of the most practical courses of in- 
struction ever devised, SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING was designed to help unknown writers break into 
the selling field in the shortest possible time. 

In this unique series of eleven assignments, we help 
you build up your stories, step by step, giving you 
careful and constructive criticism. Each of your assign- 
ments is returned to you with a detailed analysis; you 
progress steadily toward finished stories—and sales. 
You actually write stories constantly during the course. 
The intensely personal work we do with you on these 
stories is the backbone of SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING, which has no marks, grades, or diplomas to offer 
you; no form letter reports; simply the painstaking 
criticism and advice which make you write and sell 
—PLUS the free marketing service included in the 
small cost of the course. 

Since its beginning in January, 1934, SUPERVISED 
STORY WRITING has helped scores of new writers 
to sell. For, although our main activity is training 
writers, we undertake, ourselves, to place the work of 
our students, completing the job of actually putting 
you on the market. To our knowledge, no other 
course of instruction goes quite so far. 

Write today for more detailed information. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 


(Formerly SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING) 
66 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Furniture Age, 2225-39 Herndon Street, Chi. 
cago, Illinois. J. A. Gary, Editor. Issued }j. 
monthly; $1 a copy; $3 a year. “All material 
selected after receipt of queries, thus avoiding 
delay in publication after receipt. This is a new 
policy which we believe will benefit contributors, 
Sample copy of publication will be sent to writers 
whose letters indicate a serious interest in our re 
quirements. All material submitted must be ac. 
companied by attractive art. No return postage 
required. No poetry. We report on manuscripts 
promptly and pay le a word after publication; 
$2 for photos.’ 

The Home Desirable, 221 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. W. L. Benson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; distributed free to plumbing dealers, 
“All our needs for 1935 are supplied. However, 
we will consider 5,000 to 6,000 word serials about 
home life, for 1936. We use one serial a year, 
chapters running one thousand words or less. 
Cartoons; prospective contributors should write 
for instructions. Photographs of the interior and 
exterior of homes. No poetry. We report within 
ninety days, and pay lc to 4c a word, on publi- 
cation.” 

House Furnishing Review, 1170 Broadway, New 
York City. Julien Elfenbein, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $1 a year. “We use shorts from 
75 to 300 words, but they must be newsy. Feature 
articles signed by buyer or merchandise manager, 
accompanied by pertinent photograph. Payment 
on publication.” 

Hygeia, The Health Magazine, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Morris Fishbein, 
M.D., Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. A health magazine for the public 
Photographs. Pays lc a word for material ac- 
cepted, “on publication.” 

Laundryman’s Guide, 573 W. Peachtree Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. J. P. Petit, Editor; A. S. Loyles, 
Publisher. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $24 
year. ‘We are interested in articles of 500 to 
1,000 words, on unusual merchandising methods, 
unique and effective types of advertising used in 
the laundry and dry cleaning fields, and really 
good stories on phenominal achievements in busi- 
ness (‘log cabin to presidency kind’). Good ar 
ticles on methods of improving plant efficiency are 
also acceptable. This journal covers only the 
South and Southwest and we are interested only 
in articles concerning this second, unless they 
have a technical or general interest. Photo- 
graphs are paid for $1 to $3. No poetry. We 
report on manuscripts, within ten days, and pa 
4c a word; occasionally Ic for special work ; on 
publication.” 7 

Linens and Domestics, 1170 Broadway, New 
York City. Julien Elfenbein, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We wail 
newsy shorts from 75 to 300 words ; feature ar 
ticles signed by buyer or merchandise managt 
accompanied by pertinent photographs, not over 
700 words. Buyer and store personnel news. We 
pay 3%c a word; $1 for photographs, after pub 
lication.” 
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Radio Mirror, 1926 Broadway, New York City. 
Ernest V. Heyn, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1 a year. ‘Most of the material we use 
is written on assignment. Writers query the ed- 
itor, explaining the angle and outlining the mate- 
rial which the writer hopes to get. An assign- 
ment is an indication of interest in the idea, but 
acceptance is contingent upon approval of the 
finished manuscript. We emphasize human inter- 

, but occasionally use strong ‘opinion’ stories, 
preferably the opinions of some important radio 
figure. We are also in the market for an occa- 
sional opinion story from readers, but the editor 
should be queried before manuscripts are submit- 
ted. The average story is 1,500 words in length, 
and the maximum about 3,000 words. We are 
also in the market for stories about local radio 
favorites, but writers should query the editor, 
explaining the status of the local star about whom 
he wishes to write, viz: number of years on the 
air, on what station he is heard and at what time. 
No photographs, no poetry. We report within 
two weeks and pay on acceptance.” 

Toys and Novelties, 307 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. Miss Mae G. Hunt, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $1 a year. “‘We use merchan- 
dising articles about 1,500 to 1,800 words long. 
Photographs, but no poetry. We report on manu- 
scripts immediately and pay 34c a word on pub- 
lication.” 

House Furnishing Dealer, 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Miss 
itor. Issued monthly; $1 a year. 
chandising articles about 1,500 to 
long. Photographs of store displays (windows 
and interiors) ; buyers, etc. No poetry. We re- 
port immediately, and pay 3%4c a word on publi- 
cation.” 


307 North Michigan 
Mae G. Hunt, Ed- 
“We use mer- 
1,800 words 


Writing the Ci weatettes 
Library Novel 
(Continued from page 29) 

straight-out romantic love story, is sure of 

a warm welcome in the offices of a dozen 

or more publishers, whereas a story that 

was written originally for, let us say, Love 

Fiction Monthly, probably wouldn’t have a 

chance in the world with Love Story, or 

Sweetheart Stories, or All-Story. ..While a 

story slanted directly towards one of these 

magazines would have slight chance with 

Love Fiction. 

I think it is well, though, even with books, 
to study your markets. Find out what you 
can about the publisher to whom you wish 
to send your manuscript. Study the mar- 
ket tips in the Dicrst; read some of the 
publisher’s books from your local library; 
get his newest catalogue. The librarian will 
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We Can Help You 


Titsing YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 





judging of manuscripts as editors and 

authors’ agents; an intimate knowledge of 
present-day market conditions, gathered in the 
heart of the publishing world; a personal ac- 
quaintance with practically every editor of im- 
portance in the United States—these should be 
of service to our clients, shouldn’t they? We 
will give you intelligent, sympathetic help and 
guidance, and you can count on us for abso- 
lute, straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward— 
we want to help them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was formerly 
on the editorial staff of Macmillan Company. 
She is highly recommended by Harol S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, 
Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
Mencken, John vase, William L, Chenery, 
William c. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. Maule, 
Oscar Graeve, William Allen W hite, Marie M. 
Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, >. Paxton, 
Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stone- 
man Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 
55 West 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 











mace MONEV:>CAMERA 


Magazines, newspapers, —— rs BUY many millions of photos 
a year from people who know how to take the kind of pictures 
wanted! Let us teach you how to take real human-interest pic- 
tures that SELL. LEARN AT HOME. Our personalized home- 
stu udy Course—the most complete training in Journalistic Photog- 











aphy ever offered—prepares you a eae! oy money in this 
fascinating gees ce A at low time. Write for 
FREE BOOK IVERSs AL “PHOTOGR: “APHERS, Dept. 68, 
10 W. 33rd St., y 





STARDUST AND DREAMS 
GAYREN PRESS POETRY ANTHOLOGY 
1935 


Send for circular 
GAYREN PRESS 


76 Heights Road Ridgewood, N. J. 








Hauptmann Trial Record Available 


CONTAINS ALL TESTIMONY — ALL SUMMA- 
TIONS — JUDGE’S CHARGE — OPENINGS — EX- 
CEPTIONS—EXHIBITS—BRIEF. 
Verbatim as Recorded at Flemington Trial and as 
Submitted to Court of Errors and Appeals by the 
Defense. 

5000 Pages—12 Volumes 


$35 Complete, Plus Express Charges. 


SOMERSET PRESS, Inc. 


SOMERVILLE, N. J. 
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"Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self- 
expression. Make your 
spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into 
dollars. Courses in _ Short- 
Story Writing, Versification, 
Journalism, Play Writing, 
Photoplay Writing, _etc., 
taught by our staff of lit- 
erary experts, headed by 
r. J. Berg Esenwein, fa- 
mous critic and teacher, Editor of The Writer’s 
Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice; real teach- 
ing. One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories 
and articles written mostly in spare time—‘‘play 
work,” he calls it. Another received over $1,000 
before completing her first course. Hundreds are 
selling constantly to leading publishers. - 
There is no other institution or agency doing s0 
much for writers, young or old. The universities 
recognize this, for over one hundred members of 
the English faculties of higher institutions are 
studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 
our course. 150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 72 Established 1897 Springfield, Mass. 
We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; 
Gescriptive booklet free. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthiy, a monthly magazine for 
literary workers; sample copy 25c, annual sub- 
scription $3.00. 


WRITER’sS DicEst 

























The PRESIDENT 


Atlantic City's Finest 
Boardwalk Hotel 


SEA_ WATER nel POOL 
TURKISH BATHS ARINE SUN DECK 
AMERICAN- EUROPEAN PLAN 
BEAUTIFULLY SaaTeteare HOUSEKEEPING 


RTMEN 
COCRTAIL LOUNGE 
BAR - GRILL 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 
and Rates 
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gladly tell you which ones are selling best 
on that publisher’s list. 

Most of the publishers nowadays like you 
to submit the first two or three chapters 
of your book, with a synopsis of the rest, 
This makes it easier for you, for instead 
of having to finish the entire book, wonder. 
ing whether Blank & Co. will be interested, 
you can shoot the first chapters and the 
synopsis out, and be getting a decision on it 
while you finish the rest of the book. Don't 
send the same chapters and synopsis to two 
different publishers, though—once in a life. 
time it happens that both publishers accept 
it! It doesn’t happen often—but perhaps it 
might be your luck for it to happen to you! 
And then you’re sunk for sure! 

I know very little about markets for circu- 
lating library books, except William God- 
win, Inc., my own publishers. But the fol- 
lowing list is supplied by several excellent 
agents who, I am sure, are entirely reliable 
and whose information is accurate: 

Wiliam Godwin, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Sex books, but carefully 
written and kept within the bounds of good 
taste; clean, romantic love stories ; Westerns. 
Best to query. 

Authors’ Publications, Inc., Newark, N.]. 

G. Howard Watt, 1819 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Ivan Washburn, Inc., 411 East 5%th 
Street, New York City. 

Greenberg, Publishers, Inc., 449 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Phoenix Press, 443 4th Ave., New York 


Halsey Co., 545 5th Ave., New York City. 

Empire Books, 551 5th Avenue, New York 

But to anyone ‘wanting to attempt amy 
book market, I can do no better than to ret 
ommend August Lenniger’s perfectly swell 
“All Book Markets” in the WriTer’s YEAR 
Book. 

Maybe I’ve told you nothing you don't 

already know, and offered you no advice 
that you haven’t had elsewhere. But to the 
best of my ability I have tried to tell you 
how I write. And now I'll tell you why | 
write! Because it’s the most fascinating 


























irritating, comforting, aggravating busines 
on earth—and I love it! 
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PROF. ARCHIBALD SCRIBO in 
 life- 
oi WANTED for the murder of literary talent. 
you! $5000 will be paid for information leading 
to his arrest— 
circu- 
God- Would there were placards like that tacked up on billboards for the protection of writers, lest 


fol their talent and ambition be destroyed by 
€ 10+ & writer into the same pattern. 
cellent 


For over sixteen years I have guided writers 


“fnstruction” and “criticism” which attempts to fit every 


‘o success. I have done it by studying each case 


sliable @ carefully and directing each client along the lines of his own impulses, desires, temperament and 
inclination. In other words, I do not attempt to force the client to write a certain type of stories 


unless he is peculiarly fitted to write that type and is interested in it. 
‘smooth-paper” stories—or vice versa. 


venue, @ write “pulp” stories when he should be writing ‘ 


I do not counsel a client to 
Many of my 


efully dients, after working unsuccessfully on certain types of stories, have been enabled to “break in” with 


aoa entirely different types after careful study of their difficulties by me. 
4 America since Martha Ostenso’s was made by a client of mine who for years had tried 


sterns. # success—to write “pulp” stories! 
pulp 


The greatest literary success in 
without 





Another client, who several times was the victim of literary incompetents and academic pundits, 


writes me today : 
,N.J. i 


“After you returned my weird concoction, pointing out specifically why it was unsalable, | 


accepted another of my series." 


5th 


, To avoid the me nace of “knifed talent,” 
ourth wpe ASSISTANCE,’ 


York #% Terms Nn THE CRITICISM & SALES SERVICE: 


k City. A sed for any manuscript under 3,000 words (including ‘‘short 
ot “stories’’); for longer stories the fee is $3.00 for the first 
York 3000 words, and sixty cents a thousand words (or fraction) 
thereafter, Manuscripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 
to 100,000 words, $30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00, 
pt any 


THIS SERVICE INCLUDES: 


A detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to 


ee if a manuscript is unavailable and cannot be made 
Saeor “4 revision—the kind of criticism which has enabled 
¥ clients of mine to “break in’’ after previous years of 


f 
aire. 4 4 manuscript is available, or can be made so by 
ion, the Service includes all necessary work, such as re- 
a nme of ee > editors, etc. In brief, I back 
a Story with my time and money, ins 
asking the author to do so. ia ela 






New @ studied your criticism and tabulated my faults and virtues as you had pointed them out. With 
these in mind, | wrote the story which was sold promptly to Alli-Story. 
(Name on request.) 


Last month All-Story 


This client does not regret the three dollars he paid me for that first criticism ! 
write for my booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LIT- 


containing vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, or for particulars of 
y guaranteed Profe sional Collaboration Service. 


Yours for the asking—free. 


COMMISSION ON SALES, 10% 


You can get “‘cheaper service’’—and if you have had any of 
it, you will know what it is worth. You can also PAY more 
—but you cannot GET more. 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D'ORSAY 


These standard texts on writing valued by writers every 
where; used in Universities and other institutions of learning 
where fiction is taught 

“The Profit in Writing,” $3.00; ‘‘Writing Novels to Sell,’’ 

2.50; **Landing the Editors’ Checks,’ ’ $3.00; “*Stories You Can 

ell,’ $3.00; “Mistress of Spears” (a novel), $2.50. Copies 


autographed ‘when ordered direct from me 

Recommended by editors. Own Sales Representative in New 
York for personal submission to editors of manuscripts accepted 
for sale. 


fe URENCE R. DORSAY 


Drawer A-1, Hollywood, California 
Office: 415 N. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
(Telephone: OX-6650) 
















































PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT 


In Modern Writing! 
LET PLOT GENIE FURNISH THEM! 


This remarkable invention will evolve an unlimited number of complete plots, 
It will take any locale, character or idea and give you an outline that will 
stimulate your imagination to create a story that is “different.” With it you 
can check rejected manuscripts and learn their weak points as GENIE will 
furnish any combination of plot elements. 


AUTHORS AND EDITORS 
ENDORSE PLOT GENIE 


George Bernard Shaw 
Zane Grey 
Barrett Willoughby 
J. Allen Dunn 
Donald Kehoe 
M. A. Strange 
Robert J. Hogan 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
S. S. McClure 
George Bruce 
Jack Smalley 
Eugene Cunningham 
Carson W. Mowre 
Jack Byrne 
Treve Collins 
Jack Straley 


FAMOUS WRITERS USE PLOT GENIE 


The PLOT GENIE is in constant use by many 
of the most prolific writers of the present day— 
men and women whose incomes run into five 
figures. 

It has been purchased by Major Talking Pic- 
ture Studios for the use of their staff writers— 
the most highly paid authors in the world. 

Some of the greatest radio serials of 
years have been plotted by GENIE. 

Professional writers, who were at first skeptical, 
have turned out to be GENIE’S largest purchasers 
and its greatest boosters. They are constantly 
recommending it to new writers as the surest 
means of turning out properly constructed stories. 


GENIE-PLOTTED STORIES ARE SELLING 


Authors with incomes of $50,000.00 and more a year are GENIE owners. A new writer 
earned $1,500.00 in seven weeks after purchasing GENIE. Another new author sold 
$5,000.00 worth of GENIE-plotted stories. Still another earned $2,000.00 in two months 
and is still selling. One purchaser of GENIE reports the sale of six stories within thirty 
days after he received it—all plotted with the GENIE. 

A young lady wrote a Talking Picture Story around a plot furnished by GENIE. 
A major studio paid her one thousand dollars for it. 


WHAT IS THE PLOT GENIE? 


recent 


And hundreds of others have given 
their approval to this great scientific 
achievement which contains the plots 
of all the stories ever written or 
that ever will be written. 


YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF to find out what 
PLOT GENIE can do for you. Sign the coupon 
below or write your name and address on a post 


The PLOT GENIE is the greatest aid to 
prolific writing ever conceived. It is not a 
magic formula—it is not an experiment— 
it is not a toy. It is a scientifically-planned 
and executed formula that evolves practi- 
cal plots which are in line with the popular 
trend of modern story construction. 

Beginning writers find in GENIE just 
the help they have been seeking—an ever- 
ready source of inspiration, coupled with 
properly-constructed, commercial plots. 

Experienced writers find in GENIE the 
necessary inspiration to consistently build 
new plots, thus increasing their output and 
income. 


card and drop it in the mail today. 
Full information will be sent at once 
charge or obligation. 


without 





The Gagnon Co., 
1541 North Western Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me full information about how the 
PLOT GENIE can help me write salable stories 


lhis places me under no obligation. 





WD-Aug.-35 

















